RITAIN  was 
last  night  set 
to  elect  its 
first  Labour 
government 
for  a genera- 
tion  as  mil- 
. lions  flocked  to  vote  amid  the 
unanimous  pollsters'  verdict 
that  they  would  decisively 
-Old  the  Jong  Conservative 
hegemony  — and  install  Tony 
Blair  as  the  youngest  prime 
. minister  this  century. 

In  a battle  fought  between  a 
disciplined  and  revitalised 
New  Labour  and  a wearily  di- 
vided Conservative  Party, 
last-minute  evidence  pointed 
to  a ringing  endorsement  of 
Mr  Blair's  "time  for  a 
change"  appeal,  buttressed  by 
rhetoric  that  mixed  reassur- 
ance with  promises  of  radical- 
ism. 

The  BBC's  exit  poll,  pub- 
lished ns  polls  closed  at  iQpm, 
showed  Mr  Blair  heading  for 
a potential  landslide  — a ma- 
jority of  185  seats  — with  the 
Tories  getting  only  29  per  cent 
of  the  votes  cast.  That  would 
be  their  worst  performance 
since  the  Great  Reform  Act  of 
1832. 

The  BBC  gave  Labour  47 
per  cent,  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  18  per  cent,  with 
others  on  6.  Thai  would  give 
Labour  422  seats,  the  Tories  a 
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mere  165  and  the  Lib  Dems  44. 
ITN  was  slightly  more  cau- 
tious, with  a projected  major- 
ity of  159  seats. 

The  most  cautious  poll,  stfll 
ICM's  for  the  Guardian, 
pointed  to  a majority  of 
around  80  — though  Tory  an- 
alysts predicted  the  usual 
late  dash  back  into  the  Said  by 
their  own  waverers.  There 
was  no  sign  that  such  move- 
ment would  do  more  than 
dent  Mr  Blair’s  mandate  for 
the  new  Parliament 

Bright  sunshine  through- 
out much  of  die  country 
helped  produce  what  many 
election  officials  insisted 
would  be  a strong  turn-out, 
confounding  predictions  — by 
Paddy  Ashdown  among 
others  — that  the  protracted 
and  often  negative  six-week 
campaign  would  produce 
more  of  a turn-off  among  dis- 
affected voters. 

Fears  that  the  latest  IRA 
campaign  of  disnrpttOri  of 
communication  networks  on 
mainland  Britain  would 
spread  to  the  polling  stations 
did  not  materialise,  though 
highly  visible  security 
remained  in  place  throughout 
the  day. 

Early  indications  during 
the  day  had  Labour’s  share  of 
the  vote  holding  steady  in  line 
with  the  adjusted  10-point 
lead  reported  by  the  Guard- 
ian/ICM  eve-of-poll  survey 
published  yesterday.  ICM's 
poll  had  put  Labour  on  43  per 
cent,  Conservatives  33  and 
Liberal  Democrats  18,  with 
others  5. 

However,  evidence  from  the 
last  opinion  polls  taken  dur- 
ing the  six-week  campaign 
revealed  a shift  towards  the 
Conservatives  in  the  closing 
48  hours  before  polling  day  — 
the  pattern  of  last-minute  de- 
cision-making which  has 
wrong-footed  the  pollsters  in 
the  past. 

According  to  ICM,  Labour's 
unadjusted  lead  on  Tuesday 
was  19  per  cent  over  the 
Tories,  but  this  slipped  to  14 
points  on  Wednesday.  Early 
evidence  from  telephone 
recalls  by  ICM  yesterday  — as 
Its  interviewees  actually 
made  their  cross  on  their  bal- 
lot papers  — showed  a further 


Tony  Blair  and  his  wife,  Cherie,  made  voting  a family  affair,  taking  (from  left)  Euan,  Nicky  and  Kathryn  with  them  to  the  station 


squeeze  on  the  Labour  lead  as  ; 
individuals  faced  the  task  of 
casting  real  rather  than  imag- 
inary votes. 

ICM's  telephone  recall 
found  that  voters  who  had 
previously  refused  to  disclose 
a party  loyalty  during  the 
campaign  or  who  had  been 
classified  as  “don't  knows" 
eventually  moved  yesterday 
in  greater  numbers  to  the 
Tories  than  to  Labour  or  the 
Liberal  Democrats.  That,  at 
least,  vindicated  the  ritual  in- 
sistence of  Tory  campaign 
strategists  that  "don’t  knows” 
are  often  Conservatives  who 
will  not  say. 

The  effect  was  to  cut  fur- 
ther into  the  large  unadjusted 


poll  leads  which  Labour  had  , 
regularly  posted  during  the 
campaign.  But  with  the  late 
shift  to  the  Conservatives  fell- 
ing to  match  the  size  of 
Labour's  real  lead,  Tony 
Blair,  who  will  be  44  next 
week,  remained  comfortably 
on  course  for  victory  — the 
first  Labour  election  win 
since  1974,  the  year  in  which 
the  future  leader  cast  his  first 
general  election  vote. 

Extensive  boundary 
changes  added  to  uncertain- 
ties created  by  a campaign  in 
which  all  parties  focused 
most  attention  on  floating  vot- 
ers — the  "switchers”  on 
whom  victory  hinged  — in  up 
to  100  key  marginals. 


Conservatives  were  defend- 
ing their  marginals,  starting 
with  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan, 
held  last  time  by  19  votes, 
while  their  rivals  went  on  the 
offensive. 

Predictions  of  the  outcome 
in  many  were  complicated  by 
increasingly  sophisticated 
tactical  voting  between 
Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat 
supporters  to  do  whatever  it 
took  to  upseat  a local  Tory, 
their  campaign  teams  said. 

Apart  from  the  four-way 
campaigns  triggered  by  the 
strong  nationalist  presence  in 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Northern 
Ireland,  there  were  also  an 
unusual  number  of  high-pro- 1 
Gle  single-issue  campaigns. , 


notably  by  ProLife  candidates 
and  Sir  James  Goldsmith’s 
Referendum  Party. 

The  billionaire  financier, 
who  was  trying  to  destroy 
David  Mellor's  7,526  majority 
at  Putney,  said  he  had  made 
Europe  the  priority  issue.  ‘T 
congratulate  all  those  who 
have  battled  for  freedom,  and 
hope  that  Britain  never  again 
will  come  so  close  to  surren- 
der." But  his  500  candidates 
were  not  expected  to  win  any 
seats.  Nor  were  Arthur  Scar- 
gill’s  Socialist  Labour  Party 

team. 

At  stake  were  a record  659 
seats  — eight  more  than  in 
1992  thanks  to  the  rising  pop- 
ulation — with  with  more 


than  3,700  candidates  — an- 
other record  — doing  battle 
for  them. 

In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  county  council  and 
unitary  authority  elections 
were  also  taking  place,  the 
first  time  since  1979  local  and 
national  elections  have  taken 
place  on  the  same  day. 

All  the  main  parties  had 
good  reason  for  publicly  dis- 
counting what  the  polls  were 
telling  them  in  very  plain 
terms.  Labour  strategists 
have  been  fearful  for  days 
that  many  of  their  core  voters 
will  not  bother  to  turn  out, 
taking  talk  of  a Blairite  land- 
slide too  readily  at  face  value. 

Liberal  Democrats  worried 
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that  their  appeal  for  tactical 
voting  in  seats  where  they 
stand  a chance  of  squeezing 
mainly  Tory  rivals  would  be 
hurt  by  Labour's  march  to 
power.  Their  main  hopes  lay 
in  the  Celtic  Fringe,  notably 
this  time  in  the  South-west. 

As  for  the  Conservatives, 
the  mood  has  been  very’  dif- 
ferent from  the  last  few  days 
of  their  rearguard  action 
against  Neil  Kinnock's  semi- 
modernised  Labour  Party  in 
1992.  Privately,  most  officials 
and  MPs  were  convinced  last 
week  that  their  hopes  of 
breaking  through  Labour's 
heavily-defended  lead  — 20 
points  in  most  polls  for  more 
than  two  years  — had  (ailed. 


Down’s  baby  mother  accepts  £300,000  New  York  goes  up  for  sale 


MoD  settles  claim  for  damages 
over  doctor’s  alleged  negligence 


CtoraDyw 

Legal  Corraspondont 

S.VNDRA  Hurley,  whose 
son  was  born  with 
Down's  syndrome  after 
she  was  refused  a hospital 
sending  test  for  abnormali- 
ties. arcplfHl  OMMJOO  yester- 
day in  settlement  df  her  High 
Court  damages  claim. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  ot- 
tered the  settlement  on  tlw 
fourth  day  of  the  hearing 

without  Mlmiftitt#  liability 
over  Mrs  Hurley's  ante-natal 
rare  at  [.nuts  Margaret  Mater- 
nity Hospital.  :i  military  hos- 
pital in  Aldershot,  Hamp- 
shire. which  also  serves  the 
local  community 
The  divorced  mot  her-*™*  > 


three,  aged  42.  told  Mr  Justice 
Hooper  that  if  she  had  known 
of  Matthew's  condition,  she 
would  have  terminated  the 
pregnancy. 

Mrs  Hurley,  from  Aider- 
shot.  claimed  a doctor  at  the 
hospital  was  negligent  in  tefl- 
ine  her  that  the  chances  of 
having  such  a child  were  no 
greater  than  they  would  have 
been  at  the  age  of  26. 

This  information  was 
-clearly  substandard  be- 
cause statistics  show  that  a 
35-year-old  pregnant  woman 
has  up  to  a three-and-a-halr 

t^es  greater  risk  of  having  a 
Down ’s  svndrome  child  than 

said  her  coun- 
sel. Richard  Davies  ®C. 

Mrs  Hurley,  whose  mar- 
riage broke  down  through  the 


Sandra  Hurley . . . would 
have  ended  the  pregnancy 

strain  of  her  experience,  said 
after  the  settlement  ”1  can't 
tell  vou  how  pleased  I am.  If 
rd  had  the  test,  I wouldn’t 
have  gone  through  with  the 
pregnancy.  But  now  he’s 
here,  I love  him  with  all  my 


heart  and  wouldn't  be  with- 
out him.” 

Mrs  Hurley,  whose  costs 
will  also  be  paid  by  the  MoD, 
added:  “My  rights  as  a wom- 
an asking  for  the  test  were 
taken  away  from  me.” 

Aged  35  at  the  time  of  the 
pregnancy,  she  told  the  court 
that  she  was  concerned  that 
her  child  might  be  handi- 
capped because  of  her  age  and 
a . “woman's  Intuition”  that 
something  was  wrong.  She 
told  hei;  GP  of  her  fears  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital 
where  she  claimed  a doctor. 
Major  Lawrence  Roberts,  told 
her  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about 

“I  had  seen  a television  pro- 
gramme about  birth  defects 
and  the  amniocentesis  test 
and  told  the  GP  that  this  was 
what  I wanted.”  She  said  that 
when  she  went  to  the  hospital 
she  expected  to  talk  to  a con- 
sultant about  the  test  and 


then  have  it  done.  Instead  she 
was  advised  of  the  l per  cent 
risk  and  told  that  the  hospital 
did  not  offer  It  to  women  of  35 
because  of  the  cost 

"If  I had  had  the  test  and  it 
had  come  back  positive  I 
would  have  had  a termination 
within  days.  But  he  refused  to 
give  me  the  test  and  I was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  risk  that  it 
would  cause  me  to  miscarry." 

Dr  Roberts,  wbo  left  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  Lt  Col, 
told  the  court  that  he  would 
never  have  told  Mrs  Hurley 
that  her  risks  of  having  a 
Down's  syndrome  child  were 
the  same  as  that  of  a woman 
of  26.  But  he  would  have  said 
during  the  “routine  consulta- 
tion” that  the  dangers  were 
not  “automatically  higher  in 
absolute  terms  than  if  she 

was  26”. 

He  said  the  risks  of  Down's 
syndrome  were  “still  not  very 
high"  in  a woman  of  35. 


Corporate  sponsors  wanted  in 
mayor’s  new  marketing  pitch 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 

NEW  YORK  has  long 
prided  itself  on  being 
a place  where  the  de- 
manding consumer  can  buy 
-just  about  any  product 
known  to  man.  Now  Its 
market-embracing  mayor 
is  adding  a new  item  to  the 
Big  Apple's  Inventory  of 
wares:  the  city’s  name. 

Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
has  chosen  a leading  mar- 
keting agency  to  help  the 
city  find  commercial  spon- 
sors for  civic  amenities  and 
services,  such  as  parks,  lit- 
ter bins,  food  vending 
stands  — even  police  patrol 
cars. 

He  is  convinced  com  pa- 1 


Status  Quo’s 
Rick  Parfitt  was 
chatting  with  nurses 
as  he  recovered 
after  an  emergency  . 
quadruple  heart 
by-pass  operation.  :. 
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nles  will  pay  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  right  to  be 
officially  associated  with 
the  city. 

“The  city  of  New  York  in 
and  of  itself  is  an  enor- 
mously valuable  trade- 
mark, maybe  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the 
world,"  Mr  Giuliani  said. 
“The  Idea  of  being  able  to 
derive  revenues  from  that 
is,  I think,  a very  creative 
one  and  a very  good  one.” 

Under  the  scheme,  city 
officials  hope  that  a car 
manufacturer  such  as  Ford 
will  stump  up  money  to  call 
one  of  Its  models  the  offi- 
cial patrol  car  of  the  New 
York  police  department 

The  city  also  hopes  that 
its  new  agents.  Interna- 
tional Management  Group, 
will  entice  corporate  giants 
such  as  Coca-Cola  to  pay 
millions  for  the  right  to 
plaster  their  logos  over 
city-owned  rubbish  bins 
and  playgrounds. 

Mr  Giuliani’s  marketeers 
have  not  suggested  which 
sponsors  might  crave  an 
association  with  less  glam- 
orous institutions,  such  as 
the  city’s  much  maligned 
sanitation  department,  ex- 
ploding manhole  covers  or 
decrepit  subway. 


“If  you  want  to  look  at  as- 
sets, cities  are  really  the 
ones  sitting  on  them,”  Lesa 
Ukman,  editor  of  a trade 
paper,  the  IEG  Sponsorship 
Report,  told  the  New  York 
Times.  “They  have  all  these 
parks  and  libraries,  places 
that  are  suffering  from  gov- 
ernment cutbacks,  so  they 
need  sponsorships.  But 
more  importantly,  they  de- 
liver huge  numbers  of 
people  that  can  be  seg- 
mented by  sex  or  lifestyle 
or  whatever.” 

If  New  York  manages  to 
woo  big  sponsors  it  will  be 
a tribute  to  the  transforma- 
tion Mr  Giuliani  has 
wrought  since  coming  into 
office  in  1993.  A decade  ago 
it  would  have  been  almost 
unimaginable  that  any 
company  w'ould  wish  to 
link  iself  with  a place  as 
famous  for  its  soaring 
crime  rates  as  Its  soaring 
towers. 

Mr  Giuliani's  energetic 
marketing  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  beloved  flefdom  have 
not  always  been  noted  for 
their  subtlety.  When  asked 
to  select  a motto  for  the  city 
on  a recent  chat-show,  he 
memorably  chose:  “We  can 
kick  your  city's  ass.” 

Civic  officials  insist  their 
new  drive  will  be  more 
restrained.  “We're  never 
going  to  change  Central 
Park  to  Budweiser  Park,’* 
one  aide  said. 


2 THE  ELECTION 

It  is  ironic  that  the  party  of  efficiency 
and  privatisation  runs  a nightmare 
organisation  of  its  own.  There  will 
have  to  be  a massive  clear-out 

Senior  Tory  official 


His  achievements  will  be  disputed 
by  his  enemies.  They  will  say  he 
wasted  Thatcher’s  legacy  and 
wrecked  the  coalition  she  created 

Michael  White  on  John  Major 
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Underdog  who  knew  he’d  had  his  day 


What  now  for 
Mqjor?  City 
may  welcome 
the  man  who 
curbed  inflation 


Michael  White 
Political  Edttor 


JOHN  Major  kept 
smiling  to  the  bitter 
end  and.  like  most 
rejected  prime  min- 
isters, bitter  will  be 
the  word  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  But  the  combative 
gleam  of  the  man  with  a love 
of  campaigning  went  out  of 
his  eyes  some  days  ago.  He 
knew  he  was  a goner. 

Given  the  barely  sup- 
pressed state  of  civil  war 
within  his  party,  Mr  Major  is 
unlikely  to  get  a second 
chance.  In  any  case,  an  unbro- 
ken six  years  five  months  in 
Downing  St  is  pretty  good  by 
any  standard.  In  this  century 


only  Thatcher.  Asquith  and 
(narrowly)  Harold  Macmillan 
have  done  better. 

But  how  will  history*  judge 
him?  And  what  will  Mr  Major 
do  now?  Yesterday  he  ducked 
the  second  question  knowing 
aD  too  well  that  potential 
successorsare  already  plot- 
ting. What  is  certain  is  that 
he  will  do  his  best  to  hang  on 
as  leader  as  long  as  suits  him 
to  deliver  the  job  to  a candi- 
date he  respects. 

Then,  who  knows?  He  is 
only  54  and  could  go  back  to 
the  City  to  make  some  money. 
Or  he  could  "do  an  Alec  Doug- 
las-Home” and  remain  avail- 
able to  serve  as  Foreign  Sec- 
retary under  a successor  as 
Lord  Home  did  under  Ted 
Heath.  It  is  a Job  which  Mr 
Major  briefly  held  before. 

As  for  tbe  first  question,  on 
the  BBC's  Election  Call  on 
Wednesday  the  outgoing  pre- 
mier chose  to  highlight  his 
Government’s  "strangling"  of 
inflation  as  bis  most  tasting 
achievement 

if  so.  the  British  economy 
paid  a fearful  price,  a deep 
recession,  higher  taxes  (not 
enough)  and  borrowing  (too 


much).  It  also  lost  £2  billion 
defending  Mr  Major’s  com- 
mitment to  the  ELTs  exchange 
rate  mechanism  (ERM)  before 
Ignominious  collapse  on 
Black  Wednesday.  September 
16. 1992.  That  may  have  been 
the  day  which  doomed  his 
government 

Aides  also  pointed  to  his 
creation  of  the  National  Lot- 
tery as  a lasting  change  in 
public  life,  or  as  he  put  It  “the 
most  serious  attempt  ever 
properly  to  fluid  sport,  arts 
and  our  cultural  heritage." 

Thirdly,  he  would  cite  ris- 
ing educational  standards,  a 
subject  near  to  the  heart  of  a 
grammar  school  dropout 

Even  that  list  of  achieve- 
ments will  be  disputed  by  his 
enemies.  They  will  say  he 
wasted  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
legacy  and  broke  up  the  domi- 
nant coalition  she  created  of 
aspirational.  patriotic  Cls. 
But  she  also  left  him  the  buge 
problems  of  a savage  reces- 
sion. Europe  and  the  poll  tax. 

Major  was  always  a tacti- 
cian with  no  clear  "big  pic- 
ture" vision,  not  a strategist. 
His  majority  was  small  and 
falling  alter  1992,  but  he  was 


unwilling  or  unable  to  impose 
proper  discipline  upon  his 
P3  rty  at  Westminster. 

The  result  was  highly  dam- 
aging. Euro-scepticism  grew 
like  Russian  vine.  So  did 
sleaze,  or  at  least  the  percep- 
tion of  it 

With  Albert  Reynolds  in 
Dublin.  Major  took  real  risks 
in  launching  the  1993  Northern 
Ireland  peace  Initiative,  but 
history  may  say  he  should 
have  taken  greater  chances. 

Most  damagingly.  he  stands 
accused  of  pandering  to  Union- 
ism in  January  1996  when  he 
appeared  to  set  aside  the 
“Mitchell  six  principles"  on  all- 
party talks,  insisting  instead  on 
elections  In  the  Province  and 
on  prior  decommissioning  of 
paramilitary  weapons. 

He  must  know  this  was  the 
great  prize  that  eluded  him. 

Ever  the  natural  underdog, 
he  fought  and  lost  his  last 
underdog’s  campaign  with 
more  public  grace  than  he 
often  conducted  himself  In 
office.  When  loyal  staff 
cheered  him  out  of  party  HQ 
on  Wednesday  most  of  them 
probably  meant  it:  nice  guy, 
but  time  to  start  again. 


Who  takes 
the  blame? 

There  is  no 
shortage  of 
scapegoats 

Ewen  MacAskfll,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


CONSERVATIVES  will 
wake  up  this  morning 
to  apportion  blame  for 
their  election  campaign  fail- 
ures — a process  that  will 
intensify  as  the  day  goes  on. 

The  scapegoat  list  is  long: 
John  Major,  who  will  be 
accused  of  failing  to  provide 
decisive  leadership;  Brian 
Mawhinney,  an  uninspired 
chairman  whose  face  daily  be- 
trayed the  party's  declining 
chances;  and  the  Chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  who  will  be 
blamed  by  Euro-sceptics  for 
refusing  to  rule  out  a single 
currency. 

High  on  the  List  too  are 


those  senior  politicians  who 
undermined  the  campaign  by 
concentrating  more  on  posi- 
tioning themselves  for  a post- 
election  leadership  contest 

Then  there  are  the  appara- 
tchiks. such  as  the  party’s 
long-time  advertising  guru, 
Maurice  Saatchi,  and  the  di- 
rector of  communications, 
Charles  Lewington.  neither  of 
whom  had  a good  election. 
Tbe  Tories,  with  lots  of 
money  to  spend,  traditionally 
run  sharp  advertising  cam- 
paigns but  not  this  time,  with 
most  failing  to  hit  the  mailt 
and  being  quickly  dropped. 

Apart  from  early  hits  on 
Tony  Blair  for  being  inconsis- 
tent the  strategists  at  Conser- 
vative Central  Office  lost 
their  way.  changing  the  line 
from  day  to  day. 

A senior  party  official  was 
scathing:  “The  whole  thing  is 
top-heavy,  a bureacratic  man- 
agement It  Is  ironic  that  tbe 
party  of  privatisation  and  effi- 
ciency runs  a nightmare 
organisation  of  Its  own. 
There  will  have  to  be  a mas- 
sire  clear-out.” 

But  he  had  praise  for 
Danny  Finkelstein.  the  for- 


mer Social  Democrat  who  be- 
came a key  strategist,  and 
Sheila  Gunn.  Mr  Major’s 
press  officer. 

Mr  Major,  as  leader,  will 
take  most  of  the  blame.  Al- 
though he  kept  campaigning 
hard  until  the  end,  the  scale 
of  the  defeat  will  be  attributed 
to  his  weakness  at  crucial  mo- 
ments. from  the  ERM  debacle 
in  1992  to  his  failure  to  tackle 
divisions  over  Europe.  He 
chose  his  chairmen  badly, 
from  the  hapless  Jeremy  Han- 
ley to  Dr  Mawhinney. 

Blame  will  be  apportioned 
elsewhere,  too.  and  much  of 
this  will  he  linked  to  the  post- 
election leadership  contest 
the  participants  happily 
recalling  the  contributions  (or 
lack  of  them)  by  opponents. 
Some  contenders  have  been 
openly  ambitious,  leaving 
themselves  vulnerable  to  a 
charge  of  disloyalty.  Stephen 
Dorrell,  the  Health  Secretary, 
desperate  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge on  behalf  of  the  left,  has 
severe!  times  made  blatant 
pitches  for  the  leadership.  The 
right  will  not  be  slow  to  recall 
suchmoments- 

Tory  MPs  and  officials  are 


aim  critical  of  John  Redwood, 
who  challenged  Mr  Major  two 
years  ago  and  has  been  orga- 
nising for  another  shot. 
While  Mr  Dorrell  has  proba- 
bly damaged  his  chances  be- 
yond repair.  Mr  Redwood  has 
a strong  enough  following  to 
remain  a serious  contender. 

Another  candidate  from 
the  right  Michael  Portillo, 
fought  a careful  campaign, 
trying  to  disguise  his  own  am- 
bitions. He  can  probably  es- 
cape being  tarnished  over  foe 
defeat 

Michael  Heseltine  probably 
emerges  unscathed,  having 
fought  energetically  and  loy- 
ally with  Mr  Major  through- 
out This  will  increase  his 
leadership  prospects  If  the 
party  is  looking  for  a stopgap 
unity  candidate. 

The  Euro-sceptics  wfll  tar- 
get Mr  Clarke,  and  say  that  if 
only  he  had  been  prepared  to 
rule  out  a single  currency,  foe 
party  could  have  been  united 
and  had  an  electtoo- winning 
issue.  The  Conservative  party 
has  long  postponed  its  civil 
war  over  Europe.  The  shock 
waves  today  could  finally  pre- 
cipitate it. 


Reins  of  power 
handed  over 
seamlessly 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


LATE  this  morning  John 
Major  will  drive  to 
Buckingham  Palace  In 
he  prime  minister's  official 
, imier.  Shortly  afterwards. 
. ie  car  will  return  to  10 
■ wning  Street  carrying 
i ony  Blair. 

i*  will  be  the  first  visible 
ransfer  of  power  in  a seara- 
' — handover  meticulously 
prepared  by  Sir  Rob Ln  Butler, 
rdlan  of  the  unwritten 
. .ae  that  government  is 
continuous. 

. arller.  AJex  Allan,  the 
me  minister's  principal 
• . i .-ate  secretary,  will  have 
*•  y phoned  Sir  Robert  Fel- 
luv.es.  the  Queen's  private 
secretary,  to  arrange  an  ap- 
pointment for  Mr  Major  to 
tender  bis  resignation. 

Accompanying  Mr  and  Mrs 
Major  will  be  a back-up  car  to 
take  them  to  their  Hunting- 
don home.  By  now.  after  his 
audience  with  the  Queen,  Mr 
Major  will  have  shed  the  trap- 
pings and  privileges  of  office. 

Strict  constitutional  eti- 
quette prevents  the  Queen's 
advisers  from  telephoning  Mr 
Blair’s  office  until  Mr  Major 
has  left  the  palace.  In 
practice,  they  will  have  al- 
ready synchronised  the  tim- 
ing informally. 

Mr  Blair  will  be  driven  to 
the  palace  in  the  official  car  of 
the  opposition  leader.  He  will 
see  the  Queen  for  a notional 


"kissing  of  hands”.  He  will 
then  be  driven  to  Downing 
Street  in  the  car  vacated  by 
his  predecessor  moments  be- 
fore. Mr  Blair  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Allan  — the  per- 
sonification of  the  "perma- 
nent government”. 

Mr  Allan,  now  principal 
private  secretary  to  Mr  Blair, 
will  introduce  him  to  the  staff 
lined  up  in  the  hall  of  No.  10. 
Hidden  from  public  view.  Sir 
Robin  will  be  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  cabinet  room 
ready  to  give  his  new  political 
master  Whitehall's  first 
embrace. 

After  giving  Mr  Blair  a 
guided  tour  of  No.  10.  Sir 
Robin  will  present  him  with  a 
folder  or  classified  briefing 
papers,  including  the  secret 
nuclear  codes. 

A Privy  Council  with  the 
Queen  has  been  arranged  for 
6pm  tomorrow,  where  newly 
appointed  cabinet  ministers 
will  receive  their  seals  of 
office. 

Back  at  Downing  Street.  Sir 
Robin  might  echo  the  advice 
of  his  predecessor.  Sir  Burke 
Trend,  who  in  1964  told  Har- 
old Wilson,  the  first  Labour 
prime  minister  for  13  years: 
“You  may  like,  at  this  point, 
to  give  your  colleagues  a 
warning  that  — at  least  for 
some  weeks  and  until  the 
Government  have  taken  stock 
of  the  very  formidable  prob- 
lems which  face  them  — they 
should  be  “seen  but  not 
heard". 


Blair’s  grassroots  fixer 
offers  Millbank  antidote 


Campaign  posters  featured  prominently until  the  final  days  photographs,  mahtw  Godwin 

Tory  posters  pasted  over 


Key  ads  in  £7m 
campaign  ran 
out  48  hours 
before  polling 


NUchael  White 
Political  Editor 


THE  election  campaign 
ended  with  each  of  the 
main  parties  accusing 
the  other  of  having  spent 
more  In  the  multi-million 
pound  propaganda  battle  to 
dominate  press  and  poster 
advertising  campaigns. 

As  Industry  sources  sup- 
ported Labour’s  insistence 
that  the  Conservatives  had 
spent  twice  as  much  as 
Milibank  Tower  on  high- 
profile  poster  sites,  the  Op- 
position claimed  Tory  cam- 
paign mismanagement  had 
led  to  contracts  for  up  to 
2.000  key  poster  sites  being 
lost  to  new  advertisers  in 


the  final  46  hours  of  the 
campaign.  Their  “Britain  is 
Booming’’  advertisements 
gave  way  to  adverts  for  the 
RAC  and  Peugeot  cars  on 
many  poster  sites  as  14-day 
contracts  ended  on  April  29 
and  30  — and  were  in- 
stantly pasted  over. 

“I  think  it  was  a big  blun- 
der.” said  one  Labour- 
related  advertising  source. 
Haggling  over  price  could 
have  kept  the  sites  “on  mes- 
sage*' until  polling  day. 
Tory  sources  admitted  it 
had  happened  but  denied  it 
was  an  error.  Sites  had 
been  booked,  at  bargain 
rates,  as  long  ago  as 
December. 

The  use  of  posters,  rather 
than  newspaper  ads.  has 
marked  the  1997  campaign, 
though  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith is  reckoned  to  have 
spent  £2-£3  million  In  late 
buying  of  space,  mainly  In 
Too*  newspapers.  Conser- 
vative admen  admit  that 
the  party's  £l  million  may 
have  been  doubled  by  as- 
sorted pro-Tory  groups,  in- 


cluding the  Euro-sceptic 
businessman  Paul  Sykes 
and  “Entrepeneors  for  a 
Booming  Britain”. 

But,  they  say.  tbe  unions 
have  done  the  same  for 
Labour.  "We  and  our 
friends  were  outs  pent  by 
them  and  their  friends,” 
Tory  officials  Insist. 
Labour  dentes  it 

Industry  sources  sug- 
gested last  night  that  the 
Tories  had  outs  pent  Labour 
by  two  to  one  in  poster  sites 
since  the  new  year,  proba- 
bly spending  around  £7  mil- 
lion to  Labour’s  £3.5  mil- 
lion. Lib  Dem  spending  is 
non-existent,  as  is  its  use  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  the 
industry  that  Saatchis.  the 
Tories’  agency,  wanted  to 
blitz  paster  sites  in  the 
final  week,  but  that  John 
Major  overruled  them.  His 
chief  fund-raiser.  Lord 
Harris,  is  said  to  have 
warned  that  the  Tories 
should  avoid  being  saddled 
with  £20  million  of  debt  as 
they  were  after  1992. 


Peter  Hethorington 


THE  LOCAL  party  fixer 
who  propelled  Tony 
Blair  Into  Parliament 
last  night  supped  the  cheapest 
beer  in  Britain  and  pondered 
his  future  before  joining  his 
boss  on  the  way  to  London. 

Since  giving  the  Labour 
leader  his  political  break  14 
years  ago,  John  Barton,  for- 
mer secondary  teacher  and 
wiry  winger  with  Bishop 
Auckland  FC,  has  been  agent 
and  latterly  a key  full-time  ad- 
viser to  the  prime  minister- 
in-waiting. 

Every  other  day  for  the  past 
six  weeks  Blair  has  made  a 
point  of  phoning  the  man  who 
has  become  his  local  cam- 
paign manager,  trusted  ally 
and  personal  friend.  In  a 
small  office  behind  Sedgefield 
Labour  Club,  where  draught 
beer  and  lager  was  selling  last 
night  for  79p  a pint,  they  dis- 
cuss the  issues  of  the  day 
which  often  elude  the  focus 
groups  and  policy  advisers  so 
beloved  by  strategists  at  party 
beadquarters  in  Millbank, 
London. 

While  party  bureaucrats 
are  often  edgy,  over-protec- 
tive. humourless  and  obstruc- 
tive. Burton,  a 56-year-old 
grandfather  and  local  council- 
lor. Is  invariably  accessible, 
friendly  and  humorous. 

But  then,  the  contrast  be- 
tween NWl  and  the  old  min- 
ing villages  scattered  around 
Sedgefield  could  not  be 
greater.  In  a transforming 
constituency  — reclaimed 
green  fields  replacing  slag 


John  Burton *we  simply 

believe  in  right  and  wrong* 


heaps  and  modern  factories 
sitting  on  old  pitheads  — 
Labour  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment for  as  long  as  any- 
one can  remember.  But  it  has  ! 
never  been  IdeologicaL  i 

“We're  practical,  grassroots  i 
socialists,”  insists  the  Sedge- 
field  council  leader  and  Blair 
loyalist,  Brian  Stephens. 
“Neither  left,  nor  right  wing-  ■ 
ers  — but  people,  who  simply 
believe  ln  right  and  wrong." 

Until  Blair  arrived  in 
search  of  a seat  at  foe  elev- 
enth hour  In  May,  1983, 
people  voted  Labour  more  out 
of  habit  than  conviction.  The 
party  machine  was  dying  off. 
“From  the  beginning,  he  was 
talking  about  extending  the 
membership  to  keep  it  in 
touch  with  the  grassroots,” 
recalled  Burton. 

But  the  fixer  first  had  to 


convince  a partly  - sceptical 
local  parly.  Only  days  before 
the  close  of  nominations  he 
managed  to  get  Blair  on  the 
shortlist  for  the  new  Sedge- 
field  seat  — by  42  votes  to  41- 
Union  heavyweights  didn’t 
much  care  for  the  young  bar- 
rister who  arrived  with  a per- 
sonal recommendation  from 
the  then.  Labour  leader, 
Michael  Foot  They  are  now 
more  supportive. 

Despite  Tory  claims  ctf  Blair 
policy  about-turns.  Burton  in- 
sists that  his  protege  has 
changed  little.  “He  said  at  foe 
*83  election  that  while  he 
might  have  been  a member  of 
CND,  he  felt  unilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament  was  out- 
dated and  that  the  party  had 
to  change,”  be  recalls.  "He 
also  Mid  at  his  selection 
meeting  that  we  should  play  a 
more  positive  role  in  Europe 
. . . rather  than  standing  on 
the  sidelines  moaning  and 
groaning.”. 

Labour  membership  in  Sed- 
gefield, which  pioneered  a 
cut-price  membership 
scheme,  stands  at  more  thaw 
2.000,  and  rising.  In  Blair's 
second  home  village  of  Trim- 
don  Colliery,  Mary  EUiotL£ 
local  membership  secre; 
reckons  98  per  cent  of  p? 
(from  1,200  houses) 
joined.  “In  the  seventh: 
were  lucky  to  have  , 
members,”  she  said. 

John  Burton,  meatij 
was  stiS  pondering  ov 
{dot.  Where  is  he  nowr 
ing?  “I  really  don*  knn  . 
insisted.  “I  would  like  ■ 
something  different  — v 
do  whatever  Tony  wan  y 
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Conventional  election  wisdom  has 
it  that  bad  weather  favours  us. 

But  now  in  John  Major’s  classless 
society  everybody  has  a car 

Steven  Norris 


Sir  James  Goldsmith's  daughter  Jemima  Khan  casts  her  vote  Comings  and  goings  in  Tatton ...  Neil  and  Christine  Hamilton  returning  home  after  voting  yesterday 


Guardian  reporters  join  the  party  leaders  to  assess  polling  day  mood 
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Tony  Blair  and  his  wife,  Cherie,  voting  in  Sedgefield 


From  Millbank  bubble  to  bubbly: 

Jonathan  Freedland  reports 


FHAT  da  you 
wear  for  a vie* 
tory  party  if 
you've  never 
been  to  one 

before? 

After  years  spent  agonising 
over  policies  and  principles, 
1 .000  Labour  activists  grap- 
pled last  night  with  a new  di- 
lemma. ‘Tve  spoken  to  sev- 
eral women  and  none  of  us 
has  any  idea  whal  to  . wear," 
said  one  volunteer.  New 
Labour  purple  or  traditional 
red?  A trlumphnlist  ball  gown 
or  a cautious  little  black 
dTP5S? 

Such  is  the  faith  of  a party 
where  no  one  under  40  can 
remember  anything  but  an 
election  night  wake.  The  last 
time  Labour  uncorked  the 
bubbly  was  in  1974.  when  vol- 
unteers wore  flares  and  plat- 
form shoes  — ami  meant  it. 


But  last  night  they  planned 
something  different.  Labour 
took  over  the  foyer  of  the 
Royal  Festival  Hall  — last 
rented  to  Lloyds  Bank  for 
£25,000  — hoping  to  discover 
at  last  wbat  champagne  tastes 
like  when  it's  not  Oat  with 
defeat. 

They  built  a scaffolding 
stage  outside,  complete  with 
lights  and  sound  system,  so 
that  the  South  Bank  looked  fit 
to  host  the  Oscars.  Camera 
crews  staked  out  the  best 
perch  to  catch  the  expected 
stellar  guests  — George 
Michael,  Mick  Hucknall, 
Steve  Cooigan  and  Richard  At- 
tenborough among  them. 
Labour's  luwie  tendency  has 
spent  most  of  this  campaign 
in  hiding;  yesterday  the  stars 
had  a chance  to  come  out 

Millbank's  young  guns 
were  the  first  to  arrive  at 


around  11,  each  buzzing  with 
word  from  the  exit  polls  they 
had  seen  on  TV.  They  were 
buoyant  but  with  the  ner- 
vousness that  comes  from  any 
big  occasion  that  could  still 
go  wrong. 

As  the  night  began,  most 
stuck  to  tbe  wait-and-see  line 
that  had  been  party  doctrine 
since  the  beginning.  Even  the 
invitation  to  volunteers  and 
staff  was  deliberately  modest 
A humble  red  and  white  card, 
it  made  no  mention  of  a vic- 
tory party  — summoning  sup- 
porters to  a mere  Election 
Night  Results  Event 

For  the  apparatchiks,  yes- 
terday was  the  first  day  off  in 
six  weeks  — a final  chance  to 
get  away  from  the  fabled  first- 
floor  War  Room  where  they 
have  worked,  eaten  and  occa- 
sionally slept  since  before 
Easter.  Some  took  the  chance 
to  get  out  of  the  Millbank  bub- 
ble and  grab  a first  glimpse  of 
the  real  -election,  helping  to 
knock  on  doors  and  get  out 
the  vote  in  a few  key  margin- 
als close  to  London.  Others 
attended  to  more  pressing 
business:  catching  up  on 
sleep  or  picking  up  an  outfit 
from  the  dry  cleaners. 

The  excitement  had  been 
building  all  day.  starting 
early  when  Tony  Blair  voted 
in  his  Sedgefield  constitu- 
ency. The  same  pack  of  pho- 
tographers that  bad  followed 
him  through  this  long  cam- , 


paign  was  on  hand  to  see  him 
stroll  across  the  few  hundred 
yards  of  football  pitch  that 
separates  his  Victorian  home 
in  Trimdon  Village,  Co  Dur- 
ham from  his  polling  station. 
Jacket  off,  and  with  wife 
Cherie  and  children  Euan.  13. 
Nicholas,  11,  and  Kathryn, 
nine,  at  his  side,  the  Labour 
leader  looked  suitably  Kenne- 
dy esque:  relaxed  and  quietly 
confident 

Later  he  would  hop  in  his 
helicopter  and  head  down  to 
London,  hoping  to  deliver  tbe 
speech  he  had  dreamed  of  for 
nearly  three  years:  a victory 
address  to  a crowd  of  support- 
ers, crammed  together  by  the 
glittering  waters  of  the 
Thames. 

The  media  bigshots  had 
equally  high  hopes,  clearly 
regarding  the  Labour  hash  as 
the  night’s  hot  ticket  CNN 
had  even  despatched  its 
famed  war  correspondent, 
Christians  Amanpour.  to  the 
Festival  Hall. 

Everything  felt  right  A 
nation  dunked  in  perfect  sun- 
shine, contemplating  a new 
future  — and  on  May  Day, 
too.  Suddenly  the  Labour  ban- 
ner promising  a new  Britain 
fluttering  above  the  Thames 
did  not  seem  overblown.  For 
the  people  partying  — and  for 
the  many  others  celebrating 
with  them  far  away  — it  truly 
felt  like  the  first  day  of 
spring. 


Blues  in 
afternoon 
ring  round 
Smith 
Square 


Kamal  Ahmed  on  a sad  note 
struck  up  outside  Tory  HQ 


John  Major  and  his  wife  Norma  arrive  to  cast  their  votes 


The  mournful 

notes  of  the  Marple 
Brass  Band  drifted 
over  Smith  Square. 
On  a corner  of  the 
square  the  sim  was  still  shin- 
ing on  posters  of  a smiling 
John  Major,  hanging  on  the 
fence  outside  Conservative 
Central  Office  for  a few  more 
hours  at  least 
The  Marple  band  was  prac- 
tising for  last  night’s  London 
Brass  Band  Festival  at  St 
John's  Church  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  square. 
The  band's  notes  carried  like 
a lament  over  Conservative 
headquarters  as  inside  they 
waited  for  the  results  of  the 
general  election. 

Apart  from  the  resonant 
sounds  of  the  comets  and 
tubas,  the  square  was  quiet,  a 
few  passers-by  standing  to 
watch  as  tbe  television  cam- 


eras and  photographers  set  up 
for  the  long  night  ahead.  ‘Tfs 
funny  to  think  that  today  his 
job  Is  on  the  line,”  said  John 
Strickland,  an  engineer  from 
Manchester  who  is  cm  London 
on  holiday.  "Still,  lovely  day 
for  it” 

Around  him  the  crash  bar- 
riers had  already  been  set  up 
for  the  expected  crush  of 
supporters. 

Inside  Tory  headquarters 
boxes  of  champagne  glasses 
were  piled  in  a comer,  ready 
for  tbe  party  which  was  to 
start  as  the  polls  closed  at 
10  pm.  Cartons  of  orange  juice 
nestled  alongside,  with  the 
bottles  of  sparkle  upstairs, 
cooling  in  the  fridge. 

Up  to  the  end  the  Conserva- 
tives were  preparing  for  a 
win.  “Yes,  we  know  how  to 
have  a victory  party  here," 
said  one  official.  "We  are  con- 


fident the  polls  are  wrong. 
People  just  don't  like  Mr 
Blair." 

The  offices  were  almost 
empty,  all  the  hectic  pace  of 
the  last  six  weeks  dissipated 
as  the  Tory  faithful  travelled 
to  the  constituencies  to  make 
sure  their  supporters  voted. 

"There  are  only  a couple  of 
people  here,"  the  official  said. 
"AH  the  excitement  starts 
later.” 

Earlier  in  the  day  tbe 
Prime  Minister  and  his  wife 
Norma  cast  their  votes  at  the 
polling  station  a few  yards 
from  their  home  in  Great  Stu- 
keley,  near  Huntingdon.  At 
least  here  Mr  Major  is  safe  — 
it  would  need  a 20  per  cent 
swing  to  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats to  unseat  him. 

Tm  feeling  entirely  confi- 
dent and  very  relaxed."  he 
told  the  scrum  of  photogra- 
phers and  journalists  who 
have  accompanied  him  for 
tbe  last  six  weeks. 

He  then  set  off  on  one  last 
mini-tour  of  30  Conservative 
offices  in  his  constituency,  to 

say  thank-you  for  their  work. 

Accompanied  by  Lord 
Archer,  Mr  Major  said  that 
the  good  weather  was  "a  very 
good  omen  for  democracy" 
and  that  the  turnout  in  his 
constituency  was  very'  high. 

•It's  now  for  the  people  to 
make  up  their  minds,  i think 
everyone's  done  the  best  they 
can  to  get  their  own  message 


across.  It's  now  up  to  30  mil- 
lion people  to  decide  what 
they  want.” 

The  day  of  the  election  is  a 
difficult  one  for  the  party 
leaders.  What  is  the  best 
thing  to  do? 

Mr  Major  decided  on  one 
more  picture  opportunity.  He 
went  to  the  village  of  Heniing- 
ford  Abbotts  to  meet  Mrs  Ma- 
tilda Barlow,  aged  102,  who 
has  been  a Conservative  voter 
all  her  life.  The  pair  sat  on 
wooden  seats  outside  the  Axe 
and  Compass  pub  and  shared 
a glass  of  port  and  lemon  be- 
fore half  a pint  of  lager  ar- 
rived for  Mr  Major. 

Back  at  Central  Office. 
Steven  Norris,  the  former 
transport  minister  who  is 
retiring  at  this  election, 
stopped  to  say  a few  words. 

"Conventional  wisdom  says 
that  it  is  bad  weather  that 
favours  us  because  Labour 
voters  did  not  have  cars. 

"But  now  in  John  Major's 
classless  society  everybody 
has  a car.  I aru  sure  the  high 
turnout  will  favour  us.  it  will 
encourage  those  few  extra 
voters  in  those  vital  seats." 

And  he  rushed  off  to  cast 
his  vote  in  Camberwell  and 
Peckham.  Harriet  Harman's 
seat.  "I’m  going  to  show  Mrs 
Harman  that  it's  not  all  plain 
sailing."  he  said  with  a smile. 
The  Marple  Brass  Band  con- 
tinued to  play  their  sad  signa- 
ture tune. 


Once-bitten 
Paddy  ready 
to  face 
final  test 


Luke  Harding  on  the  air  of 
unreality  surrounding  Lib  Dems 


AS  PADDY  Ashdown 
left  his  home  in  the 
village  of  Norton-sub- 
Hamdon  to  cast  his 
vote,  he  may  well  have 
reflected  on  how  politics  is  an 
unpredictable  business. 

It  was  only  a short  stroll 
from  his  Somerset  cottage  to 
the  polling  booth.  'Hie  sun 
was  out,  brilliantly.  But  as 
the  Liberal  Democrat  leader 
walked  down  the  road  with 
his  wife  Jane  and  the  family 
dog  Lukus,  he  freed  a new, 
unforeseen  adversary.  A dog 
belonging  to  his  neighbour, 
Kelly,  a four-year-old  Jack 
Russell,  promptly  bit  Mr  Ash- 
.down.  Was  it  an  omen?  Was 
Kelly,  perhaps,  a Tory  dog? 
"She  usually  just  growls  at 
people.  She  is  not  dangerous." 
her  owner  Pru  Biddle,  said 
cheerily. 

John  Jeremy  Durham  Ash- 
down (commonly  known  as 
paddy)  — as  the  ballot  paper 


said  — genially  shrugged  off 
the  attack  and  walked  into  a 
polling  booth  to  vote.  He  then 
cast  a proxy  vote  for  his  31- 
year-old  daughter,  who  gave 
birth  to  his  first  grandchild, 
Mathias,  two  weeks  ago.  and 
now  lives  in  France. 

Mr  Ashdown  gave  a jaunty 
thumbs-up  to  the  photogra- 
phers. and  sauntered  back 
home.  By  the  time  he  ap- 
peared at  a sixth-form  college 
yesterday  lunchtime  in  his 
Yeovil  constituency,  his  voice 
had  virtually  packed  up.  It 
had  been  a long  campaign. 

"Use  your  vote,”  he 
croaked.  “People  have  died 
for  the  right  to  vote." 

Back  in  London,  a somno- 
lent calm  had  descended  on 
the  Liberal  Democrats*  head- 
quarters in  Cowley  Street,  a 
stone's  throw  away  from  Con- 
servative Central  Office  in 
Smith  Square. 

Most  at  the  troops  had  de- 


parted for  a last  desperate  day 
of  door-banging  in  Liberal 
Democrat  target  seats.  Two 
weeks  ago  there  were  150 
people  here;  now  there  were 
fewer  than  20. 

Those  who  remained 
seemed  dazed.  “It’s  the  equiv- 
alent of  having  sat  all  of  your 
exams,  apart  freon  General 
Studies,”  Dick  Newby,  the 
party's  deputy  director  of  ex- 
ternal affairs,,  explained- 

Alison  Holmes,  general  elec- 
tion planning  manager,  ift«wwi 
the  end  cf  a general  election 
ram  paign  to  the  final  night  of  a 

long-running  theatrical  tour. 
"It  is  all  very  unreal  You  make 
very  close  friends  with  a lot  of 
people.  It  Is  all  over  very  sud- 
denly. A lot  of  them  you  wont 
see  again-" 

Over  at  Church  House, 
where  tbe  Liberal  Democrats 
held  their  Sam  press  confer- 
ences, the  set  emblazoned 
with  tbe  party  slogan  Make  A 


Difference  was  being  taken 
down  and  carted  away.  Sev- 
eral crates  of  champagne 
were  unloaded  for  party  help- 
ers to  celebrate  with  later. 
The  party  is  to  be  a modest 
affair  to  thank  staff  for  all 
their  hard  work.  The  Marquis 
of  Granby  pub  opposite  also 
delivered  a consignment  of 
Paddy  Ale,  brewed  as  part  of 
an  election  promotion. 

Hie  only  celebrity  of  note  to 
pop  in  was  Sir  David  Steel 
who  has  stood  down  land  is 
about  to  be  elevated  b?  the 
Lords.  "My  Lord,  my  Lord," 
one  party  worker  cried  £>uL 
"Not  yet,  not  yet,”  he  replfcfd 
genially  before  being  whisked 
away  for  a briefing.  Around 
him  the  slogans  of  the  1991 
election  had  been  written  idj 
capitals  on  a white  board:'* 
"Content  not  Comment  Pol- 
icy not  Posture."  Nobody  was 
paying  them  any  attention 
now. 


Paddy  Ashdown  and  wife  Jane  at  the  viliage  polling  booth 
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Dons  angry 
as  university 
buys  in  £1  m 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Angela  Evans,  owner  of  Pengersick  Castle,  Cornwall,  at  the  gate  to  a lost  physic  garden  discovered  in  the  grounds.  Ms  Evans  plans  to  restore  the  garden  photographs:  sam  morgan-moore 


Old  warrant  provides 
clue  to  secret  garden 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  chance  discovery 
of  an  historic  docu- 
ment in  the  British 
Library  has  set  ar- 
chaeologists on  the  track  of 
a long-lost  medicinal  gar- 
den that  once  bloomed  in 
the  far  west  of  Britain. 

The  medieval  physic  gar- 
den has  been  traced  to  the 
grounds  of  Pengersick  Cas- 
tle, Cornwall,  the  present 
owner  of  which,  Angela 
Evans,  hopes  to  restore  it 
There  has  been  a castle  at 
Pengersick,  near  Praa 
Sands  since  at  least  the 
12th  century.  A 15th  cen- 
tury keep  is  all  that 
remains  of  its  historic 
buildings.  But  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  are  an 
archaeological  and  horti- 
cultural treasure  trove. 

Plans  are  already  in  band 
to  re-establish  a Tudor  rose 
garden  and  bowling  green 
that  once  stood  on  the  site. 


Remedies 


The  many  herbs  in  the  physic 
garden  would  have  included: 
Sage  (toothache  and  itching) 
Rue  (headache,  nose  bleeds, 
stomach  ache) 

Lavage  (for  the  bowels) 
Hyssop  (cough  syrup,  an 
abortive) 

Dill  (for  the  digestion) 
Pennyroyal  (Intestinal/bladder 
pains) 

Fennel  (coughs,  strengthen  the 
heart) 


Mrs  Evans  learned  of 
Pengersick's  medieval  past 
from  a researcher  who 
came  across  a Royal  War- 
rant issued  by  Henry  m in 
1246  for  the  planting  of  a 
garden  to  provide  plants 
and  herbs  for  the  healing  of 
the  sick. 

Validating  the 

researcher's  disclosure  is 
proving  time-consuming 


because  documents  have 
been  difficult  to  trace  due 
to  the  British  Library’s 
move  to  new  premises.  But 
Cornwall  Heritage  Trust 
has  been  sufficiently  confi- 
dent of  the  findings  to  fund 
an  archaeological  ground 
survey  of  the  area  in  which 
the  garden  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  located. 

Although  results  are  not 
expected  for  a couple  of 
months,  the  survey  seems 
to  have  been  a success  ac- 
cording to  the  trust’s 
Anthony  Thould. 

“If  we  successfully  vali- 
date what  was  there  we 
shall  restore  the  grounds 
over  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Physic  gardens  are 
few  and  far  between.” 

Research  is  being  carried 
out  to  ensure  the  garden  is 
replanted  with  the  correct 
plants  and  herbs  with  the 
aim  of  creating  a centre  of 
excellence  and  reference 
for  the  study  of  medicinal 
plants. 


CAMBRIDGE  dans  are 
protesting  that  they 
have  missed  out  bn 
promotion  as  the 
university  spent  more  than  £1 
million  buying  in  academic 
superstars  in  order  to  stay  at 
the  top  of  the  research  league 
table. 

Competition  among  the 
3,000  academic  staff  for  235 
professorships  and  other 
senior  posts  is  intense  and 
disappointment  erupted  in  a 
heated  debate  this  week  in 
the  Regent  House,  the  univer- 
sity’s ruling  body,  over  the 
way  promotions  had  been 
handled. 

Status  is  more  at  stake  than 
money,  with  academics  feel- 
ing they  lack . international 
recognition  because  they  are 
still  called  lecturers  even 
though  they  may  be  loading 
authorities  in  their  fields  of 
research. 

Oxford  has  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  by  conferring 
extra  professorial  titles  with- 
out increased  salaries. 

ranian  Evans,  a history  lec- 
turer, called  on  the  university 
authorities  to  dear  up  doubts’ 
surrounding  ft?  npjyvntmtmt 
of  professors  and  readers. 
‘The  stink  of  nnfaiwiaM  is 
very  strong.” 

Cambridge  set  aside 
£280,000  for  12  professorships 
and  29  readerships  to  take  ef- 
fect in  October.  But  Dr  Evans 
argued  that  the  university 
had  broken  its  pledge  to  give 
incentives  to  hi^b-perfenxdng 
staff  by  spending  £i 2 million 
“buying  in”  academics  from 
outside. 

She  said  this  policy  was 
aimed  at  improving  Cam- 
bridge’s standing  in  the  uni- 
versities’ four-yearly 
Research  Assessment  Exer- 
cise which  will  determine 
future  public  and  private 
fending.. 

Her  plea  was  opposed  by 
other  speakers,  although  she 
might  still  be  ahlp  to  rally 
enough  support  to  force  a 
postal  vote  of  the  3,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Regent  House. 

David  Livesey,  secretary  of  i 
the  general  board  of  the  facul- 1 


ties,  which  oversees  academic 
appointments,  said  new  pro- 
cedures had  been  agreed  by 
the  “vast  majority"  of  the 
dons  and  would  come  into  ef- 
fect next  year.  The  system 
would  be  more  open,  with 
feedback  to  candidates. 

But  the  number  of  promo- 
tions remains  a vexed  issue. 
The  board  is  still  consulting 
staff  on  this. 

The  general  board  has  a 
difficult  decision  each  year  on 
how  to  share  money  between 
new  promotions,  new  posts 
and  laboratories  and  infra- 
structure.” said  Mr  Livesey. 

Mr  Livesey  said  the  univer- 
sity had  identified  areas  that 
needed  to  be  strengthened 

and  ted  aiharHowl  narimwlly 
for  12  professors.  Eleven- of 
the  posts  were  filled  from  out- 
side, but  the  university  had 
also  increased  the  number  of 
lecturers  promoted  to  readers 
and  created  new  lecturer- 
ships.  There  were  reserva- 
tions at  Cambridge  about  go- 
ing down  file  Oxford  route  of 
“titles  of  distinction”  which 
might  not  be  seen  as  “proper” 
professorships. 

Recent  star  signings  in- 
clude Oxford’s  professor  of  as- 
tronony.  George  E&tatitiou, 
and  Ann-Louise  Kinmonth, 
from  Southampton  universi- 
ty, who  is  to  be  Cambridge’s 
first  professor  of  general  med- 
ical practice. 

• In  Oxford,  six  revellers 
were  arrested  early  yesterday 
as  thousands  crowded  on  to 
Magdalen  Bridge  for  tradi- 
tional May  Day  celebrations. 

Students  and  locals  gath- 
ered on  the  historic  bridge  at 
6am  to  listen,  in  bright  spring 
sunshine,  to  a choir  singing 
from  Christ  Church  tower. 

Dozens  of  students  who  bad 
spilled  out  from  university 
May  Balls  leapt  from  the 
bridge  into  the  murky  waters 
of  the  River  CherweU,  then 
swam  under  the  bridge  and 
clambered  but  of  the  water 
into  the  waiting  arms  of 
police.  Five  junipers  were  ar- 
rested for  being  drunk  and 
disorderly,  and  a Scottish  stu- 
dent in  a kdt  was  detained  for 
indecent  wpnqir? 

Women  in  ballgowns . also 
took  the  plunge  and  jumped 
the  20  feet  Into  the  water. 


New  Doncaster 
council  blow 


Martin  Wafaiwright 


Pengersick  Castle,  Cornwall,  where  there  have  been  fortifications  since  the  12th  century 


Cost  of  weapon 
system  soars 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 


rHE  Ministry  of  Defence 
is  covering  up  a huge 
overspend  on  a multi- 
Lillion  pound  electronic  ar- 
Ilery  control  system  for  the 
rmy. 

The  Battlefield  Artillery 
arget  Engagement  System 
lates)  was  to  have  been  com- 
leted  in  198S  for  £100  million. 
y 1987  the  cost  had  doubled, 
y 1993  it  had  more  than 
■ipled. 

Twelve  years  after  the  tar- 
et  date.  GEC-Marconi  Radar 
nd  Defence  Systems  is  still 
eveloping  crucial  software 
>r  the  system,  according  to 
ources  familiar  with  it 
The  sources  first  warned 
ilnisters,  including  John 
lajor,  then  Chief  Secretary 
> the  Treasury,  10  years  ago 
bout  problems  which  had  al- 
sady  led  to  delays  and  design 
flanges.  “If  the  MOD  were 
oing  their  Job  properly,  they 
rould  have  insisted  that  the 
ystem  they  ordered  be  dellv- 
red  first,  and  that  any 
Ganges  be  incorporated  in  a 
ew  contract  put  out  to  com- 
etitive  tender,"  they  said. 

A company  spokesman  said 
esterday  that  the  system  was 
in-service".  referring  ftir- 
ler  inquiries  to  the  MoD. 
bwever.  the  National  Audit 
•Bice  expressed  concern  as 
ir  back  as  1991  ft«t  "the  In- 
srvice  date  gives  In  some 
istances  a misleading  im- 
pesslon  that  equipment  Is 
niversally  in  use  by  front- 
ne  forces  and  performing 
fey  to  specification". 


The  NAO  referred  to  delays 
in  the  Bates  project  "due  to 
problems  in  software  develop- 
ment" and  “inconsistencies 
in  the  specification".  It  was 
being  “redefined"  as  a result 
of  “technical  problems". 

The  MoD  subsequently  split 
the  contract  into  Bates  1 and 
Bates  2.  James  Arbuthnot,  de- 
fence procLL  ‘merit  minister, 
told  the  Cot  mons  this  year 
that  “the  re  ase  of  cost  fig- 
ures for  Bates  phase  1 would 
prejudice  continuing  negotia- 
tions with  the  contractor". 

The  original  contract,  with 
Marconi  Con  itand  and  Con- 
trol Systems,  ‘as  set  at  £100 
million.  It  was  reed  under  a 
"fixed  price"  s.  ?m.  an  at- 
tempt by  Micht  "leseltine, 
defence  secretar,  n the  earjy 
1980s.  to  instil  ti^  -ter  controls 
over  weapons  f-ocurement. 
The  MoD  and  i ifence  con- 
tractors got  round  the  system 
by  changing  specifications. 

The  MoD  said  yesterday  it 
had  committed  £310  million  to 
the  project  but  conceded  that 
this  was  “not  perhaps  the  full 
figure”.  ' 

The  ministry  refuses  tc  dis- 
close how  many  Bate?  units 
have  been  delivered  to  the 
army,  which  rviginaily 
wanted  about  BO*  for  its  artil- 
lery. including  howitzers  and 
multi-launch  rocket  systems. 

An  MoD  sp  seaman  said 
the  ministo  vas  "very 
happy”  with  1 -i  _ Bates  sys- 
tem. which  hat  " used  in 
Bosnia.  After  ‘ war. 

the  “concept  ’ *"  ns 

had  changed"  : • 

had  proved  * 
than  expected”. 


Eviction  threat  in  tale  of  two  estates 


Erlend  Clouston 
on  how  a tax  bill 
could  cost  50 
tenants  their  homes 


INSIDE  the  restaurant, 
diners  chew  on  forkfuls  of 
steak  and  giant  prawn,  one 
eye  on  the  antique  furniture, 
the  other  on  a golfer  strolling 
to  the  18th  green.  In  the  office, 
a youthful  sales  lady  farts  out 
details  of  the  120  executive 
homes  destined  to  decorate 
the  rolling  grassland  of  north- 
east Fife. 

Eighty  miles  north  the 
mood  is  less  benign-  “There 
are  people  here  who  are  terri- 
fied For  their  future,”  says 
Jenny  Watson,  a member  of 
Aberdeenshire  council,  gaz- 
ing over  the  landscape  of 
Royal  Deeside. 

The  link  between  the  two 
worlds  is  a landowner.  John 
Foster.  The  majority  share- 
holder in  the  luxury  Drumoig 
golf  complex  eight  miles  from 
St  Andrew's  also  runs  the 
2.000  acre  Park  estate  at  Dru- 
moak  in  southern 
Aberdeenshire.  j 


The  Rev  Jim  Scott: 

‘Like  the  Clearances' 

As  the  luxury  accommoda- 
tion is  developed  in  Fife.  50 
Drumoak  tenants  race  the  loss 
of  their  more  humble  homes. 

Death  duties  are  the  prob- 
lem. When  Major  Herbert 
Foster  died  last  year,  leaving 
a tax-vulnerable  inheritance 
of  £3.5  million,  his  son’s  solu- 
tion was  to  sell  half  the  2.000 
acre  estate.  To  maximise  his 
price  Mr  Foster  intends  to  sell 
with  vacant  possession. 


This  has  meant,  ultimately, 
refusing  to  renew  the  leases 
of  17  households.  Between 
this  month  and  November 
pensioners,  couples  and  fam- 
ilies with  children  will  lose 
homes  ,ome  have  occupied 
for  up  tr-  r0  years, 

A spr’-  -sman  for  the  lairt: 
said  be  was  only  doing  bs 
best  In  unexpected  circum 
stances.  “A  lot  of  people  think. 
that  inheriting  £3.5  million  is 
like  winning  the  lottery,"  be 
said.  "But  a lot  of  the  prop- 
erty Is  a liability  because  of 
the  work  that  must  be  done 
on  it.” 

The  tenants  knew  the  con- 
ditions of  their  leases  when 
they  signed  them,  he  said.  Mr 
Foster  had  been  a good  land- 
lord. keeping  rents  inw  and 
offering  five  longer-term 
lease-holders  purchase  op- 
tions or  time  to  decide  their 
future. 

His  opinion  is  not  shared  lo- 
cally. "Everyone  is  united 
against  this,”  says  the  Rev 
Jim  Scott,  minister  at  Dru- 
moak parish  church.  "Person- 
ally, I never  thought  E would 
be  living  In  the  middle  of  an- 
other Clearances.”  Aberdeen- 
shire council  has  reported  Mr 
Foster  to  the  Scottish  Land 


Commission,  a government 
body  studying  the  case  for 
land  reform. 

No  one  disputes  Mr  Foster's 
technical  right  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  stone-built  Vic- 
torian cottages  scattered 
1 across  fields  his  father  bought 
I in  1948.  But  Mrs  Watson  said: 
i “It  is  not  the  tenants'  fault  be 
has  been  landed  with  such 
high  death  duties.”  She 
claimed  the  late  Major  Foster 
would  be  “twirling  in  his 
gra 

She  pointed  out  that  Mr  Fos- 
ter was  managing  the  estate 
for  10  years  before  his  father’s 
death.  "We  are  sorry  for  his 
tax  problems  but  these  must 
be  seen  in  context  1 know 
people  round  here  who  have 
to  sell  stuff  to  buy  a coffin.” 

While  Mr  Foster’s  spokes- 
man alleges  that  all  but  four 
families  have  made  alterna- 
tive arrangements,  his  oppo- 
nents say  that  only  three  have 
so  far  found  new  homes.  With 
1200  people  on  the  council's 
housing  waiting  list  and  oil 
prosperity  inflating  property 
prices.  Mrs  Watson  predicts 
that  most  of  Mr  Foster’s  for- 
mer teoants  wm  end  op  in 
state-fended  bed  and  break- 
fast accommodation. 


New  home  secretary  faces  police  calls  for  radical  change 


THE  new  home  secretary 
wQl  face  almost  immedi- 
ate calls  from  the  police  for 
new  laws,  more  recruitment 
and  radical  changes  in  thc- 
criminal  justice  system, 
-r-  s Duncan  Campbell. 

ie  calls  will  be  made  at 
federation's  annual  con- 
..:rcflce  in  Blackpool. 


Motions  include  a call  for  a 
change  in  the  law  to  make  it 
impassible  for  alleged  sex  of- 
fenders to  conduct  their  own 
defence.  Tr. ' is  in  response  to 
an  Old  Er  - tier  n-Vpr 
rapist  cro 
tim  in  dl 

There  * ..-all 

from  the  chairman,  Fred 


Broughton,  for  a ban  on  hand- 
guns and  for  r.etion  on  the 
criminal  justice  svstem 
which  police  believe  has 
lost  public  confidence. 

Mr  Broughton  will  also  call 

for  -ore  “babhfec  . |Kn 

u.i  inor. 

ers  for  tin.  ruLc..  tie  .>j 

government  support  for 


schemes  to  divert  juveniles 
away  from  crime  and  for  se- 
cure accommodation  for  hard 
core  juvenile  offenders. 

The  home  secretary  is  due 
to  address  the  conference  on 
n«r.,-  2’ . ! -I,,  - c| 

..  .:Ot  ’•  • 

disapproval  if  a borne  secre- 
tary appears  unsupportive. 


THE  “Donnygate”  in- 
quiry into  corruption  at 
Legations  In-  Labour’s 
Northern  heartland  has 
broadened  with  the  suspen- 
sion of  Doncaster  council's 
chief  executive. 

Doug  Hale,  aged  53.  was  de- 
scribed by  colleagues  as  com- 
pletely shocked  to  learn  the 
news  after  returning  to  work 
from  a holiday  in  India. 

The  new  leadership  of  the 
council,  where  Labour  holds 
58  of  the  63  seats,  refused  to 
give  reasons  for  the  suspen- 
sion. But  it  follows  a decision 
that  an  internal  inquiry  into 
claims  of  expenses  fraud  and 
overspending  by  councilors 
on  foreign  trips  should  cover 
the  overall  management  of 

ftp  nnnnril- 

Mr  Hale  has  been  suspended 
for  a maximum  of  two  months 
on  fell  pay  of  £80,000  a year. 
The  council  said  Doncaster's 
education  dirt  u\  Alf  Taylor, 
had  been  a)  nted  acting 
chief  executi. 


The  internal  inquiry  fol- 
lows a scathing  report  by  the 
district  auditor  into  lax 
supervision  of councillors’  ex- 
penses. Lavish  bills  on  trips 
to  Doncaster’s  five  twin 
towns  overseas  were  singled 
out,  along  with  “civic  days" 
at  the  municipally  owned 
racecourse,  which  were 
awash  with  subsidised  food 
and  drink. 

South  Yorkshire  fraud 
squad  has  moved  a specialist 
team  into  the  town  and  the 
district  auditor  is  preparing  a 
further  report  Mr  Hale  had 
no  comment  but  is  under- 
stood to  be  taking  legal  advice 
from  the  Association  of  Local 
Authority  Chief  Executives. 

He  was  told  of  the  suspen- 
sion on  his  first  day  back  at 
work  by  the  council’s  new 
leader,  Malcolm  Glover.  Don- 
caster's previous  Labour  lead- 
ership resigned  last  month 
after  the  auditor's  report 

Labour  has  been  relieved  at 
the  affair's  low  profile  in  the 
election  campaign  with  Tray 
Blair  fielding  only  an  occa- 
sional Donnygate  question. 


Wembley  link  to  Abide  With  Me 
boosts  church  restoration  fund 


Geoffrey  Gibb* 


THE  Football  Association 
has  stepped  in  to  help 
preserve  the  financially 
troubled  Devon  seaside 
church  that  gave  birth  to 
the  FA  Cup  final  hymn 
Abide  With  Me. 

The  hymn,  one  of  the  best 
loved  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  written  150 
years  ago  by  the  Victorian 
poet  priest  Henry  Francis 
Lyte,  vicar  of  All  Saints 
church  in  Brixham.  only 
weeks  before  his  death 
from  tuberculosis. 

It  has  been  a key  feature 
of  Cup  finals  since  1927 
when  George  V asked  for  it 
to  be  played  as  part  of  the 
pre-match  entertainment. 
A public  outcry  greeted  the 
decision  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  1959  programme  - and 
the  comforting  words  rang 
out  around  the  stadium 
again  the  following  year. 

Despite  the  affection  in 
which  the  hymn  is  held,  the 
church  that  Lyte  left  be- 
hind, and  which  stands  as  a 
memorial  to  Urn,  has  fallen 
:rd  c.ines. 

The  present  vicar.  Derek 
Milton,  launched  a Save  All 


Saints  campaign  fti«  year, 
hoping  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Lyte’s  death  and 
70th  anniversary  of  the 
Cup  Final  link  would  gen- 
erate funds  for  modernisa- 
tion work. 

With  only  two  weeks  to 
go  before  this  year's  final, 
the  campaign  has  received 
an  unexpected-  boost.  The 
FA  lias  decided  to  tn«i«»  a 
£2,550  donation  to  the 
church  from  the  proceeds 
of  last  August’s  Charity 
Shield  game  and  is  strug- 
gling against  printing  dead- 
lines to  include  a piece 
about  Lyte  and  the  church 
in  the  Cup  final 
programme. 

An  FA  spokesman,  Steve 
Doable,  said  it  had- learned 
of  the  church's  plight  from 
its  Devon  representative. 
“Because  of  all  the  connec- 
tions between  Abide  With 
Me  and  the  Cup  final,  it 
seemed  like  an  appropriate 
and  g- >od  cause.” 

Th  Rev  Milton  said: 
“This  is  a very  welcome 
and  unexpected  gesture 
towards  a church’  that  is  a 
living  embodiment  of.  a’ 

hymn  that  has  touched  the 
hearts  andaoals  of  millions 
of  people.” 
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Curriculum  chief  defends  traditional  approach 

Tests  in  grammar 
and  spelling  ‘vital’ 


DoiMrid  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 
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GRAMMAR  and  spell- 
ing tests  are  here  to 
stay  despite  opposi- 
tion from  teachers, 
the  government's  chief  exams 
adviser  said  yesterday  as 
nearly  2 million  children  pre- 
pared to  take  national  curric- 
ulum tests. 

Nick  Tate,  chief  executive 
of  the  School  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Authority,  also 
said  the  testing  of  Shake- 
speare had  made  a whole  gen- 
eration familiar  with  the 
bard's  work.  "The  effect  has 
been  profound.  These  people 
will  remember  doing  their 
Romeo  and  Juliet  test  when 
they  are  in  their  eighties." 

From  next  week  children 
aged  seven,  11  and  14  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  will  sit  tests 
in  English,  maths  and 
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A boy  took  to  the  fountain  in  Trafalgar.  Sqnare,  London,  yesterday  as  the  temperature  reached  25C  (77F)  in  London.  Yorkshire  and  Edinburgh,  the  hottest 
this  year.  It  was  the  second  hottest  election  day — just  short  of  the  26C  in  London  in  1970  when  polling  took  place  on  June  18  photograph:  david  s&utoe 

Guernsey’s  tourist  industry  furious  over  imposition  of  hosepipe  ban 


PauTfirown 

EiwtoiBrmit  Corr— ponds  nt 

GUERNSEY  hoteliers  and 
tourist  officials  reacted 
angrily  yesterday,  when  the 
first  hosepipe  ban  of  1997  was 
imposed  by  the  island's  water 
board. 

The  island’s  legislature  will 
be  fitted  tor  the  tourist  board 
to  rescind  the  ban  on  filling 
hotel  and  public  swimming 


pools  immediately  but  this 
will  be  resisted  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  island's  drink- 
ing water  supplies. 

Colin  Gaud  ion,  engineer 
and  manager  of  the  water 
board  said:  "There  have  been 
squeals  of  pain  from  hoteliers 
but  we  have  no  alternative. 
The  people  of  Guernsey 
should  have  their  supplies 
safeguarded,  it  is  our  job  to  do 
it" 

The  island  is  suffering  a 


two-year  drought  and  has  an 
additional  problem  of  nutri- 
ents from  intensive  agricul- 
ture on  the  Island  rendering 
some  water  unfit  to  drink. 

Mr  Gaudion  said  it  did  not 
mean  Guernsey  swimming 
pools  would  have  to  be  empty 
for  the  summer.  Hoteliers 
were  incensed  because  it 
meant  they  would  have  to  pay 
to  fin  their  swimming  pools 
from  alternative  supplies. 

Tan  Shepheard,  a tourist 


board  spokesman,  said:  "This 
is  not  helpful  to  the  tourist 
industry.  We  will  ask  for  reg- 
ulations to  be  changed  so  that 
commercial  and  public  pools 
are  excluded.”  He  added 
many  hotels  had  filled  their 
pools  because  the  season  had 
already  begun  but  topping  up 
would  be  a problem. 

Mr  Gaudion  said:  "We  lose 
up  to  15  per  cent  of  our  avail- 
able water  through  excess  nu- 
trients from  intensive  agri- 


culture and  the  drought  has 
reduced  supplies.  With  a 
hosepipe  ban  we  can  get 
through  the  summer.  Another 
dry  winter  and  we'd  be  In 
serious  trouble." 

Although  in  England  the 
Environment  Agency  has  al- 
ready imposed  restrictions  on 
farmers  taking  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  East  Anglia,  hose- 
pipe bans  seem  unlikely  for 
most  of  Britain. 


Maze  protest 
ends  as  bomb 
hoaxes  hit 
Belfast 


David  Sharroek 
Ireland  Correspondent 

LOYALIST  prisoners  occu- 
pying part  of  Northern  Ire- 
land's top  security  Maze 
prison  last  night  ended  their 
protest  after  talks  with  gov- 
ernment officials  reached  a 
compromise  on  new  security 
measures. 

It  name  as  a series  of  bomb 
hoaxes  disrupted  Belfast  The 
city  airport  was  closed  to  pas- 
sengers for  a time  and  a num- 
ber of  abandoned  vehicles 
were  examined  by  the  Army 
after  telephone  warnings  to 
the  BBC. 

The  callers  gave  no  code 
word  and  it  was  unclear  who 
was  responsible.  There  were 
no  reports  of  polling  being 
disrupted. 

The  prison  dispute  was 
sparked  by  a security  clamp- 
down  after  an  IRA  escape  tun- 
nel was  discovered. 

Representatives  of  the  Ul- 
ster Democratic  Party,  linked 
to  the  Ulster  Freedom  Fight- 
ers. held  talks  with  officials  at 
Stormont  before  meeting  pris- 
oners. 

The  Progressive  Unionist 
Party,  linked  to  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force,  held  sepa- 
rate talks  at  Stormont. 


science.  Only  one  in  four 
secondary  schools  will  do  an 
optional  extra  test  in  gram- 
mar, spelling  and  punctua- 
tion for  14-year-olds,  whereas 
a mental  arithmetic  pilot  lest 
for  11  and  w year-olds  has 
been  welcomed  by  70  per  cent 
of  schools. 

“Grammar,  spelling  and  ' 
punctuation  are  a vital  part  of , 

the  national  curriculum  

perish  the  thought  that  we 
shouldn't  test  them."  said  Mr 

Tate,  who  has  also  stressed 

the  importance  of  British  his- 
tory and  fought  to  get  moral 
values  on  to  the  curriculum. 

English  teachers  argued  i 
that  separate  grammar  tests 
were  useless  in  helping  chil- 
dren to  write  correctly. 

Anne  Barnes,  seretary  of 
the  National  Association  for 
the  Teaching  or  English,  said 
the  grammar  tests  were  feeble 
and  misleading.  "The  sample 
materials  show  a hotch-potch 


of  old-fashioned  and  inappro- 
priate methods  that  will  not 
help  anybody  to  write  better. 
Rules  they  learn  by  rote  will 
remain  rules  and  will  not 
transfer  into  better  use  of 
grammar.” 

This  year  pupils  will  be 
given  age-related  scores,  as 
well  as  national  curriculum 
levels,  so  parents  can  see  how 
they  are  doing  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  class.  Mr  Tate 
said  be  hoped  schools  would 
pass  on  this  information,  al- 
though they  were  not  obliged 
to  do  so  by  law. 

Level  2 is  considered  a 
reasonable  achievement  for 
most  seven-year  olds,  level  4 
for  11 -year-olds  and  level  5 or 
6 for  14 -year-olds. 

Secondary  schools  are  being 
urged  to  pay  more  attention  to 
test  results  for  11 -year-olds, 
using  them  to  put  children  in 
sets  and  build  on  work  cov- 
ered in  primary  school. 


Fat  Britain  ‘needs 
weight  guideline’ 


Chris  Mthlll 

Medical  Correspondent 

Government  targets 
to  cut  down  on  the  "rise 
in  obesity  should  set 
Ideal  body  weights  as  people 
do  not  know  what  is  a healthy 
weight,  doctors  say  today. 

Researchers  looking  at 
heart  disease,  strokes  and  dia- 
betes say  that  the  average 
middle-aged  British  man  is 
two  stone  heavier  than  is 
desirable. 

They  warn  that  the  risks  of 
heart  disease  and  diabetes 
rise  progressively  the  heavier 
people  become,  increasing  the 
risk  of  illness  and  death  in 
men  who  would  not  normally 
be  classified  as  overweight 
The  researchers,  led  by 
Gerald  Shaper,  of  the  Royal 
Free  hospital.  London,  have 
been  following  some  7.700 
men,  aged  between  40  and  59. 
since  1978.  Their  study,  which 
is  funded  by  the  British  Heart 
Foundation,  is  assessing  the 
links  between  lifestyle  and 
heart  disease. 

Although  people  are  often 
told  their  weight  is  ‘'normal" 
nearly  everyone  would  bene- 
fit from  being  a little  thinner, 
they  say  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal.  The  doctors 


looked  at  body  mass  index 
(BMJ),  where  weight  in  kilo- 
grams is  divided  by  height  tn 
metres  squared.  A body  moss 
index  of  20  or  less  is  regarded 
as  underweight,  20  to  25  ac- 
ceptable, over  25  to  30  over- 
weight. and  above  30  obese. 

A man  1.73  metres  tall  (5ft 
Bin)  with  a BMI  of  20  would 
weigh  GOkg  (9st  5lb)  while  the 
same  man  with  a BMI  of  30 
would  weigh  90kg  (I4st). 

Professor  Shaper's  team 
found  the  lowest  risks  in  the 
20  to  24  BMI  range. 

According  to  Department  of 
Health  figures,  about  15  per 
cent  of  men  and  17  per  cent  of 
women  in  the  United  Kingdon 
are  judged  to  be  obese,  with  43 
per  cent  of  men  and  30  per 
cent  of  women  overweight. 

Professor  Shaper  said:  “Our 
study  shows  we  should  be 
very  concerned  about  weight 
levels  in  the  UK.  The  [govern- 
ment] Health  of  the  Nation 
targets  rightly  include  reduc- 
ing obesity  levels,  yet  they 
are  rising.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  standards  set  for  a 
healthy  BMI,  unlike  in  the 
US. 

“We  believe  that  public 
health  policies  should  focus 
on  the  average  weight  of  the 
population,  in  addition  to 
levels  of  obesity." 
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Sight-seeing 
girl,  1 3,  raped 
in  London  cab 


The  Guardian  Friday  May  2 1997 


Australians  accused  of  ‘dumping*  killer 


Kate  Watson-Stnytti 


A 13- YEAR-OLD  girl  was 
raped  three  times  by 
the  driver  of  a black  cab 
during  an  illicit  sight-seeing 
trip  to  London. 

The  teenager,  from  South- 
ampton, who  is  now  14.  was 
attacked  after  being  picked  up 
by  the  cab  in  The  Strand 
around  midnight  on  March 
23.  She  was  travelling  alone, 
having  sneaked  out  of  her 
grandparents'  house  on  a 
Sunday  night  without  them 
knowing. 

Police  say  the  girl  was 
locked  in  and  driven  to  three 
locations  around  the  Barbi- 
can and  Hackney,  where  she 
was  raped  each  time,  before 
being  dropped  at  Waterloo 
station  four  and  a hair  hours 
later. 

She  had  been  lured  into  the 
cab  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
arrived  in  London,  when  the 
driver  drew  up  alongside  her 
and  advised  her  it  was  unsafe 
for  her  to  be  out  alone  in  the 
area  at  night 

Detective  Inspector  Allan 
Harvey,  leading  the  inquiry, 
said:  “For  some  reason  she 
had  decided  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  see  her  pop  idol.  After- 
wards the  driver  took  her  to 
Waterloo  and  gave  her 
enough  money  to  get  home. 

“She  lives  with  her  grand- 
parents and  they  thought  she 
was  at  home  in  bed.  She  got 
back  early  in  the  morning 
and  went  to  school  and  it  was 
her  teachers  who  noticed  that 
something  was  wrong  and  the 
police  were  called  in." 


He  said  the  taxi  was  a Fair- 1 
way  4x4  Fs  model,  made  be- 
tween 1984  and  1987.  The 
driver  was  described  as 
white,  between  30  and  40. 
with  receding  dark  brown 
hair,  of  stocky  build  and  with 
a London  accent  He  was 
wearing  a light  grey  Umbra 
tracksuit  and  Umbro  trainers. 

Bob  Oddy.  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Licensed  Taxi 
Drivers'  Association,  which 
oversees  the  17.000  cabs  and 

22.000  drivers  operating  in 
London,  said  the  organisation 
would  give  “maximum  co-op- 
eration” to  the  police,  al- 
though it  was  possible  that  a 
bogus  driver  was  involved. 

“There  are  hundreds  of 
second-hand  taxi  cabs  in  Lon- 
don and  it  is  perfectly  poss- 
ible that  the  rapist  could  have 
got  hold  of  one,"  he  said. 

Although  black  cab  drivers 
are  subject  to  stringent  police 
checks  before  being  allowed 
to  operate,  there  have  been 
several  previous  attacks  by 
taxi  drivers  on  women. 

In  February  1992,  a 22-year- 
j old  woman  was  raped  twice 
by  a taxi  driver  who  collected 
her  in  central  London. 

Three  years  later  another 
woman  was  also  raped  twice 
after  hailing  a cab  near  Buck- 
ingham Palace  after  a Christ- 
mas party. 

However,  travelling  in 
minicabs  Is  said  to  be  much 
riskier.  In  1992.  the  Suzy  Lam- 
plugh  Trust  said  a survey  had 
shown  that  the  risk  of  a wom- 
an being  sexually  abused  in 
London  minicabs  stood  at  l in 
3,500  trips,  in  contrast  to  1 in 

6.000  trips  for  a black  cab. 


Multiple  murderer 
deported  to  Britain 


Lawrencs  Donegan 


THE  Australian  gov- 
ernment yesterday  de- 
ported the  multiple 
murderer  Archie 
McCafferty  back  to  Britain,  39 
years  after  he  emigrated  with 
bis  family  from  a council  es- 
tate in  Glasgow. 

Mr  McCafferty,  who  served 
23  years  in  a Sydney  Jail  for 
the  murder  of  three  drifters 
and  the  manslaughter  of  a fel- 
low inmate,  was  due  to  arrive 
in  London  today  after  a 36- 
hour  flight  from  Sydney. 

It  was  expected  that  he 
would  immediately  be  trans- 
ferred to  a shuttle  flight  to  the 
city  of  his  birth. 

A Glasgow  council  spokes- 
man who  declined  to  com- 
ment on  reports  that  Mr 
McCafferty  planned  to 
resettle  in  the  city,  said  it 
would  provide  him  with 
social  work  assistance  if 
required. 

“The  council  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  conflict  between 
its  duty  of  confidentiality 
towards  McCafferty  and  its 
responsibility  to  ensure  pub- 
lic safety. 

“We  are  statutorily  obliged 
to  provide  anyone  released 
from  prison  with  advice, 
guidance  and  support  for  up 
to  12  months  if  the  individual 
requests  such  help,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

Privately,  council  officials 
are  furious  that  Australian 
authorities  have  effectively 
"dumped”  the  49-year-old 
murderer  on  their  doorstep. 
Mr  McCafferty  has  long  made 


Archie  McCafferty:  wanted  to  remain  in  Australia  where  his  79-year-old  mother  lives 


it  dear  he  had  no  wish  to 
leave  Sydney,  where  his  79- 
year-old  mother,  Clementine, 
still  lives  and  where  he  bad 
been  offered  three  jobs  on  bis 
release. 

Mr  McCafferty  was 
released  from  Parklea  prison, 
Sydney,  yesterday  morning 
and  immediately  served  with 
a deportation  order  by  offi- 
ciate from  the  New  South 
Wales  immigration  service. 
He  was  taken  under  police  es- 
cort to  the  city's  airport  and 


In  prison  he  was 
initially  considered 
aggressive  and 
extremely 
dangerous 

accompanied  on  a flight  to 
London  by  three  immigration 
officials. 

He  had  served  23  years  of  a 
life  sentence  imposed  for  his 
part  in  the  gang  murder  of 
three  drifters  in  1973.  The 
jury  at  his  1974  trial  heard  he 
had  a history  of  psychiatric 
problems  and  had  set  out  to 
kill  seven  people  after  believ- 
ing he  had  been  visited  by  his 
dead  son,  who  Instructed  him 
to  “kill  seven,  kill  seven"  and 
he  would  come  back  to  life. 

In  prison,  he  remained  ob- 
sessed with  the  number 
seven,  writing  an  autobiogra- 
phy entitled  Seven  Shall  Die, 
and  was  initially  considered 
aggressive  and  extremely 


News  in  brief 


dangerous.  However,  by  1988 
be  was  seen  as  a model 
prisoner. 

He  had  since  shown  no  evi- 
dence of  psychiatric  disorder 
and  hpd  successfully  spent 
four  months  on  work  release 
since  late  1996. 

He  was  granted  parole  two 
weeks  ago  after  psychiatric 
reports  Indicated  that  he  was 
free  from  any  mental  illness. 
After  the  hearing,  he  offered 
his  apologies  to  the  families 
of  his  victims  for  what  he 
termed  “this  horrific  crime” 
and  insisted  that  he  was  no 
longer  a danger  to  the  public. 

“There  is  a time  for  punish- 
ment and  there  la  a time  for 
change  To  keep  me  in  Jail 
and  keep  hatred  in  your  heart 
— that  would  destroy  you. 
There  is  no  value  in  that  rm 
a changed  man  and  I have  be- 
come a better  person,”  be 
said. 

Strict  conditions  were  laid 
down  after  bis  release  — in- 
cluding a life  ban  on  drinking 

and  hiTring  drugs.  He  WOUld 

have  been  tested  regularly  in 
Australia  for  any  trace  of 
drink  or  drug  abuse  with  the 
threat  of  returning  to  captivi- 
ty if  broke  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  New  South  Wales 
parole  board.  It  is  understood 
these  rules  win  not  apply  on 
British  soiL 

One  possible  destination  for 
| Mr  McCafferty  is  the  Sighthfll 
district  of  Glasgow,  where  his 
only  British-based  relative 
lives.  He  has  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  ah  elderly 
cousin,  who  is  thought  to 
have  offered  him 

accommodation. 
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Brawl  forces  jet  into 
emergency  landing 

AN  aircraft  on  a transatlantic  flight  was  forced  to  make  an 
emergency  landing  at  Shannon,  Ireland,  yesterday  altera  pas- 
senger was  injured  In  a hrawL 

The  fight,  involving  two  men  from  Liverpool  broke  ont  on 
toe  Manchester-bound  Airtours  jet  eight  hours  into  LhezunA 
hoor  flight  from  Cancan,  Mexico.  William  Thomas,  aged  51, 
from  Leeds,  was  punched  in  the  fece  and  the  men*  who  had  been 
drinking,  had  to  be  restrained  by  other  passengers,  an  Airtours 
spokesman  said.  Ten  Garda  officers,  waiting  on  the  runway,  . 
escorted  toe  men.  aged  25  and  28,  away  for  .questioning.  ' 

' One  passenger,  John  McKenzie,  aged  377  from  Aberdeeii, 
said:  “The  two  lads  from  Liverpool  were  annoying  other  pas- 
sengers. I told  them  to  shot  up  and  one  of  them  took  a swing  at 
me.  I hit  him  hard  and  they  quietened  down.  It  seems  later  they 
. . . picked  on  someone  else.” 

Mr  Thomas  said:  “I  had  to  protect  an  elderiy  couple  and  my 
wife  Then  one  of  them  swung  a blow  at  me.  I thought  rd  lost  my 
eye.  It  was  a terrifying  moment.” 

Mr  Thomas  wishes  to  press  charges  and  Airtours  will  con- 
sider a civil  action  for  the  cost  of  diverting  the  flight,  which  ran 
into  thousands  of  pounds. 

Hay  fever  drags  ‘pose  risks’ 

OTHER  types  ofpoputerhayfeverpIUa  beside  Trfludan  sold  over 
the  counter  may  cany  a risk  of  serious  sideeftects,  researchers 
say  today.  Last week  the  Department  of  Heattfa  said  it  intended  to 
withdraw  the  drug  terfenadine  from  over-thecounter  sale  be- 
cause of  safety  fears,  ft  is  found  in  bestselling  brands  such  as 
Trfludan  and  Seldane.  as  well  as  products  by  Boots. 

But  today  doctors  In  Sweden  publish  a study  which  shows  some 
of  the  alternatives  may  have  similar  problems-  Marie  Lindquist 
and  Ralph  Edwards,  ctf  the  World  Health  Organisation,  tomd  five 
antihistamine  drugs  increased  risk  aTheart  abnormalities  and 
death,  albeit  slightly.  Besides. terfanadlneiloratadlDe  and  astemi- 
rote  bad  the  highest  rates  ctf  adverse  reaction.  — Chris  MlftM 


Ex-officer  cleared  of  ‘bung’ 

A FORMER  army  officer,  expelled  from  the  forces  for  an  expenses 
fiddle,  was  cleared  yesterday  over  a corruption  scandal  John  , 
Ewart,  aged  51,  a former  major,  was  found  not  guilty  at  South- 
wark crown  court  of  taking  more  than  £100,000  in  “backhanders". 
It  was  alleged  be  had  taken  the  Queen’s  Commission  but  then 
accepted  an  megal “bung”  for  awarding  contracts  to  a British  food 
supply  company. 

Judge  Mata  Singh,  QC,  ruled  that,  contradictions  In  the  prosecu- 
tion's evidence  made  it  unsafe  to  continue-  Ewart,  ofDilton 
Marsh,  Wiltshire,  had  denied  seven  charges  of  accepting  corrupt 
payments  between  November  1993 and  June  1994. 


Policeman  on  rape  charges 

A POLICEMAN  has  been  charged  with  raping  three  women  and 
sexually  assaulting  three  others.  The  officer,  based  in  Middles- 
brough, is  accused  of  raping  one  woman  in  August  1993,  another 
in  March  1992 and  a third  in  March  1995.  He  is  also  charged  with 
indecently  assaulting  three  others. 

A spokesman  for  Middlesbrough  police  said:  “The  inquiry 
forms  part  of  a bigger  inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  of  this 
officer  and  one  other.”  — fizte  WatsonrSmvth 
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LEAVING  d®att 

polling1  station  feature 
day,  I notice  a-rce  1927 
coaches  parke  ded  for  it 
close  proximity,  a 
one  to  the  left  of  vS 
building,  and  a blue  o£j*.  of 
to  the  right.  : 

To  complete  the '-* 
picture,  a yellow  Mini  _ 
was  in  the  process  of  : Needless  to  say  I 

squeezing  into  the  * 'didn’t  have  my  camera 
space  between  them.  with  me. 
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freephone  rag  tit  tv  ran  a ihochube. 


nths’  jail  forjudge 
-driving  charge 


BRITAIN  7 
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Mk  FORMER  crown 
MM.  who  had 

^•J^suflfering  from 
f*V~/*he  Albatross  of  aleo- 
nmism  , was  yesterday  jailed 
^ banned 

P TO*  for  .fcur  years- 

S”®  “Bpeared  for  sen- 
tenoe  oq  a.drink^jrtve  charge. 

k£ -J^SSS  maS^tra>tes 

*>hn  Reeder, 
48;.  of  Maldnn.  Rangy 

2^2“*  a recorder  at 
^veral  wm  courts,  was 
“ariy  five  times  over  the 
oreath-alcohol  limit  when  he 
was  tested  at  Cheltenham 

^ice  station  .after  a Cots- 

woild  roadaoddent 
Police'  found  that  the 
recorder  had  a bottle  contain- 
ing vodkain  his  pocket 
If  was  stated  that  after  his 
Rwsge  Royer  pulled  out  Into 
fife  path  nE  another  car  caus- 
1 it  . to  ^rOU  ' over,  several 
tunes  andiiniurtog  the  occu- 
pants. Reeder  had  told  offi- 


John  Reeder,  QC,  arriving  at  court  yesterday 


cera:  it  is  my  fault.  *v 

. Nigel  Pascoe,  QC,  defend- 
ing. referred  the  bench  in 
mitigation  to  numerous  let- 
ters of  support,  two  doctors' 
reports  and  a probation 
report 

- He  said  that  Reeder  had  ad- 


mitted responsibility  at  once, 
and  had  suffered  from  “the  al- 
batross of  alcoholism".  He  de- 
tailed 15  years  of  stress  In 
Reeder's  marital  and  profes- 
sional life. 

In  1980,  he  said  Reeder  be- 
came an  Admiralty  counsel — 


the  youngest  ever  to  be  ap- 
pointed. when  he  was  31.  But 
the  position  brought  -enor- 
mous stress.  As  counsel  he 
had  to  deal  with  disasters 
such  as  the  Herald  of  Free 
Enterprise  tragedy. 

His  first  marriage  had  bro- 
ken up  after  he  and  his  wife 
had  tried  In  vain  oh  six  occa- 
sions to  have  a child  through 
fertility  treatment 
After  the  break-up  he  was 
£100,000  In  debt.  Further  fi- 
nancial problems  included  a 
mortgage  of  £1,700  a month. 

Reeder  was  now  likely  to  be 
suspended  by  the  Bar  Coun- 
cil, Mr  Pascoe  said. 

Reeder  resigned  as  a 
recorder  after  the  previous 
court  hearing. 

Passing  sentence,  the  chair- 
man, John  Home,  said  the 
court  regarded  the  offence  as 
so  serious  that  a prison  sen- 
trace  was  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  it 
Mr  Pascoe  said  he  would 
appeal.  His  application  for 
ball  was  rejected. 
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action  puts  lorry  drivers  on  blockade  alert 


Kettfa  Harper^ 
Transport-rater 


Afc  UKpiEK*  round  of  dis- 
ruption : faces  lorry 
drivera  'tiweHing  to  France 
next:  week  due  to  the  bank 
holiday  Weekend  and  a threat- 
ened netohlockade. 

-May  Day  is  a!  public  holiday 
in  France,,  and  under  rules  in- 
troduced’ at  the  end  of  last 
year,  rm^foreign  ferries  are 
alto  wed  . on  French  roads  on 


Sundays  and  official  holidays. 

The  rule  applies  on  Sunday 
and  next  Thursday  when  the  i 
French  commemorate  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war. 

In  addition,  two  French 
unions  are  supporting  a day  i 
of  action  on  Monday.  They 
are  protesting  at  the  lack  of 
progress  in  a settlement  over 
drivers’  claims  for  improved 
conditions.  This  led  to  last 
November's  12-day  strike  and 
blockade  which  paralysed- 
Rritlshand  French  ports.  The 


Freight  Transport  Associa- 
tion said  that  companies  were 
trying  to  schedule  alternative 
ways  round  the  closure  days, 
but  it  was  very  rtrfflmit  with 
bo  many  stoppage  days  com- 
ing together.  “This  is  an  in- 
ternational problem  tor  the 
transport  industry  through- 
out Europe.  It  is  time  some- 
one got  a grip  on  if  said  a 
spokesman. 

. Hie  added:  “We  still  don’t 
know  whether  the  stoppage  is 
going  to  happen  on  Monday, 


how  bad  it  will  be,  or  how 
long  it  will  drag  on.” 

The  Dover  Harbour  Board 
said  yesterday  the  number  of 
lorries  travelling  back  to  Brit- 
ain was  down  to  3,500  com- 
pared to  4^00  on  a typical 
working  day. 

A spokesman  tor  P&0  Euro- 
pean Ferries  said  it  had  heard 
the  union  disputes  would  be 
resolved,  but  it  had  prepared 
contingency  plans,  and  saw 
no  need  to  issue  any  warning 
to  passengers. 


Status  Quo  guitarist  Rick  Parfitt,  who  is  recovering  from  an  emergency  bypass  operation 
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Hard-living  rock  star  has 
heart  bypass  operation 


FAX  MACHINE 


ASson  DanMs 

RICK  Parfitt  of  the  rock 
band  Status  Quo  was 
yesterday  recovering 
in  a private  hospital  after 
an  emergency  quadruple 
coronary  heart  bypass 
operation. 

Parfitt,  48,  was  admitted 
to  the  Wellington  hospital 
in  St  John’s  Wood,  north 
London,  on  Wednesday 
after  suffering  from  chest 
pains.  He  underwent  a four- 
hour  operation  and  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  In  hospi- 
tal for  two  weeks. 

The  man  whose  band 
made  51  British  hit  singles 
and  achieved  worldwide 
sales  of  100  million,  vowed 
last  year  to  torn  his  back 
on  a hedonistic  lifestyle. 

Tests  carried  out  by  the 
hospital  revealed  a critical 
narrowing  of  arteries  to  his 
heart  Given  the  possibility 
of  a heart  attack  he  was  op- 
erated on  Immediately. 

Coronary  artery  bypass  Is  ' 
the  most  frequently  carried 
out  major  operation  In  Brit- 1 


ain,  with  around  15.000 
being  done  each  year.  A 
piece  of  vein,  usually  from 
the  legs,  is  used  to  bypass 
blocked  or  badly  narrowed 
heart  arteries.  Up  to  six 
grafts  can  be  done  at  the 
same  time. 

After  regaining  con- 
sciousness Parfitt  asked 
nnrses  about  England’s 
performance  in  the  World 
Cup  match  against  Georgia 
at  Wembley. 

Parfitt’s  manager,  David 
Walker,  said  he  had  shown 
no  signs  of  heart  problems 
during  the  band’s  world 
tour  which  ended  last  week. 

He  said  Parfitt  had  been 
feeling  tired  and  had  vis- 
ited his  doctor.  *T  got  a 
message  from  Ms  surgeon 
saying  that  unless  he  went 
under  the  knife  immedi- 
ately, it  could  be  too  late. 

“The  good  news  is  that  in 
two  to  three  months  he  will 
feel  20  years  younger.” 

Parfitt’s  son,  Richard,  is 
expected  to  visit  his  father 
today  along  with  Status 
Quo  frontman  Francis 
Rossi. 


Mr  Walker  confirmed 
that  a 21-date  European 
tour  scheduled  for  May, 
June  and  July  has  been 
cancelled. 

Parfitt,  who  lives  in  Ted- 
dington,  west  London,  once 
remarked:  “Twice  I made  a 
million  and  twice  1 spent  it 
on  drugs,  booze  and 
women." 

He  divorced  his  second 
wife,  Patti,  last  year. 

Two  years  ago  be  walked 
away  unscathed  from  his 
mangled  Porsche  after  a 
high  speed  crash  on  the  M3. 

Francis  Rossi  was  repor- 
tedly too  shocked  to  talk 
about  his  friend’s  operation 
but  recently  described 
after-gig  parties  as  tame  af- 
fairs consisting  of  a game  of 
whist  and  a cup  of  tea. 

The  band's  spokesman 
was  also  keen  to  stress  that 
the  band  had  embraced 
clean  living.  “There  is  no 
question  about  it,  they  take 
tonring  and  recording  ex- 
tremely seriously  and  lead 
a fit  lifestyle.  Rick  keeps 
himself  fit  and  his  hell-rais- 
lng  days  have  long  past.” 
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Hostages  to  prejudice  and  fortune 


Jews  in  Russia  are  experiencing 
something  of  a respite  from 
age-old  persecution,  writes 

David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


THE  wizened  ace  of 
Gilad  Dadashev  sit- 
ting in  the  Central 
Synagogue  in  Mos- 
cow bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  face  on  the  poster. 
Nine  months  as  a hostage  in 
Chechenia,  most  of  them 
spent  handcuffed  in  a cellar 
in  a mountain  village,  had 
robbed  him  of  his  broad  Cau-  j 
casian  smile. 

He  no  longer  looked  like  a 
67-year-old  chief  economist  of 
the  Checben  oil  ministry  but 
an  old  and  broken  man.  His 
home  in  Grozny  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Russian  bom- 
bardment but  someone  1 
thought  he  was  still  a rich 
Jew.  All  Mr  Dadashev  can 
remember  about  his  three  ab- 
ductors were  their  strong 
hands.  He  never  saw  their 
faces. 

“They  beat  me  and  tortured 
me,”  he  said. " 'Where  do  you 


keep  your  money,  your  dol- 
lars?’ they  asked  me.  I told 
them  I was  just  a retired  func- 
tionary. They  told  me  to  write 
to  my  wife.  The  price  of  my 
freedom  was  $200,000 
(£125,000).  I said:  ‘Where  can  I 
find  such  money.  Everything 
I had  In  Grozny  went  up  in 
flames.* 

“They  told  me  about  my 
daughter  in  Moscow  and 
about  my  son  who  worked  in 
a bank.  I told  them  he  was  not 
a banker,  but  a simple  engi- 
neer. No.  he  was  a banker, 
they  insisted.  They  even 
invented  a second  daughter  in 
Israel,  married  to  the  minis- 
ter of  finance.  I told  them  I 
only  had  one  daughter  and 
she  was  in  Moscow,  and  so  it 
went  on." 

His  ordeal  lasted  nine 
months,  during  which  he  lost 
three  stone  in  weight 

Eventually,  the  Sephardic 


Jewish  community  in  Amer- 
ica. Israel  and  Russia  raised 
$50,000  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
lonta  Shamailov,  president  of 
the  Moscow  Sephardic  Com- 
munity. a Gorski  Jew  born  in 
Azerbaijan.  Mr  Dadashev  was 
set  free  two  weeks  ago  at 
Passover  and  fled  to  Moscow. 

Sofia,  his  wife,  said:  "You 
know,  relations  between  the 
Chechens  and  the  Jews  were 
not  bad  before  the  war.  The 
war  destroyed  everything, 
and  today  the  idea  appears 
among  the  most  backward 
people  that  it  was  not  the  Rus- 
sians who  are  to  blame  for  all 
this,  but  us,  always  us." 

According  to  Mr  Shamai- 
lov: “The  Jew  is  always  there 
to  be  blamed.  If  the  reforms 
go  badly  in  Russia  you  blame 
the  Jews.” 

It  is  impossible  to  measure 
to  what  extent  anti-Semitism 
against  Russia’s  340,000  Jews 
is  latent  or  provoked  by  the 
stirring  of  a Russian  national 
consciousness.  Pogroms 
under  Tsarism  were  ordered 
from  an  high,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism reached  a peak  under 
Josef  Stalin. 

Today,  despite  a virulently 
anti-Semitic,  but  hitherto 


Boris  Yeltsin:  has  removed 
constraints  on  Jews 

marginal,  section  of  the 
nationalist  press.  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  presides  over  a 
government  in  which  Jews 
are  visible  as  they  have  never 
been  before.  There  are  now  no 
unseen  barriers  to  their  pro- 
motion. On  the  streets,  these 
days  it  is  the  "faces  of  Cau- 
casian origin"  — a euphe- 
mism for  Chechens,  Azeris, 
Georgians  and  Armenians  — 


Vladimir  Gusinsky:  Jewish 
tycoon  who  drew  criticism 

who  have  taken  over  the 
Jews*  old  role  as  Russia’s 
whipping  boys. 

Emigration  to  Israel  is 
mainly  economic,  with  many 
□on-Jewish  Russians  trying 
to  get  in  on  the  act  As  the 
Soviet  joke  went:  "Jews  are 
not  a nationality.  They  are  a 
means  of  transport" 

But  Rosallna  Rlvkina, 
author  of  a study  on  the  posi- 


tion of  Jews  in  post-Soviet 
Russia,  finds  Russian  Jewry 
has  as  much  to  lose  as  to  gain 
from  its  new  visibility. 

On  the  one  hand,  reforms 
created  big  opportunities  for 
entrepreneurial  bankers, 
such  as  Vladimir  Gusinsky. 
head  of  the  Most  Media 
Group. 

On  the  other.  Ms  Rivkina 
notes:  “Glasnost  gave  anti- 
Semitism  an  open  political 
character.  During  all  six 
years  of  Yeltsin's  presidency, 
fascist  literature  has  been 
openly  sold  in  Moscow  in 
which  Jews  are  blamed  for 
everything  that  is  going 
wrong,  from  the  birth 
statistics  to  the  start  of  the 
Chechen  war." 

The  Ideology  of  the  pro- 
fascist groups,  like  Russian 
National  Unity,  includes 
three  main  themes:  that  the 
ideas  of  communism  were  Im- 
posed on  the  Russian  people 
by  Jews;  that  Jews  are  cur- 
rently responsible  for  what  is 
called  the  “genocide  of  Rus- 
sians’’; and  that,  for  the 
rebirth  or  the  Russian  nation, 
Russian  society  needs  to  be 
freed  of  aliens,  of  which  Jews 
are  in  the  first  rank. 
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How  close  ideas  like  these 
are  to  the  surface  of  Russian 
political  life  can  be  seen  when 
Jews  become  too  visible-  A 
television  broadcast  in  Israel 
in  October  last  year  caused  an 
eruption  back  home  in  the 
communist  and  nationalist 
press. 

Fbur  of  Russia’s  top  busi- 
nessmen. all  Jews,  appeared 
on  Israeli  television  to  combat 
the  Israeli  idea  that  all  Russia 
had  to  export  were  pimps, 
prostitutes  and  gangsters. 

Boris  Hait,  head  of  Most 
Bank.  Boris  Berezovsky,  car- 
dealer  turned  big  shareholder 
of  Russian  Public  Television, 
Mr  Gusinsky,  the  Most  Media 
chief,  and  Vitaly  Malkin, 
president  of  Russian  Credit 
wanted  to  explain  the  "Jew- 
ish” contribution  to  the  Rus- 
sian economy. 

Mr  Malkin  said:  "The  Jews 
are  ...  an  active  nation  and 
many  of  them  have  conquered 
some  forward  position  In  the 

[Russian]  financial  world 

The  larger  portion  of  the  capi- 
tal there.  50  per  cent  belongs 
to  Jewish  business,  there- 
fore they  are  called  the  Jew- 
ish financial  lobby.” 

Mr  Gusinsky  continued: 
"The  man  who  is  more  ener- 
getic Is  more  successful, 
maybe  more  cruel,  because 
the  young  market  is  always 
more  cruel  than  the  one  that 
has  stabilised  — there  are 
fewer  rules.”  * 

He  added:  “Once  [Henry] 
Ford  said,  what  is  good  for 
Ford  is  good  for  America.  I 
always  think  that  everything 
which  is  good  for  Most  is  good 
for  Russia.” 

The  comments  caused  a 
storm  in  Russia.  The  nation- 
alist cry  went  up:  here  were 
the  Jews  boasting  about  their 
hold  on  power,  when  down- 
trodden Russians,  whose 
wealth  had  been  stolen  from 
them,  could  not  eat 

Vladimir  Bondaryenko,  dep- 
uty editor  of  Zavtra  (Tomor- 
row), mouthpiece  of  ultra-na- 
tionalists, said:  "This 


interview  was  scandalous. 
They  called  their  capital 
Jewish,  not  ‘financial*  or 
‘banking’  capital,  and  they 
were  speaking  not  as  patriots 
of  Russia  but  patriots  aflsraeL 

“I  was  called  an  anti-Semite 
for  my  reaction  to  this  event 
But  I make  a distinction  be- 
tween three  forms  of 
behaviour. 

“There  are  Jews  who 
openly  declare  their  affili- 
ation to  Israeli,  and  who  live 
here  as  foreigners.  There  are 
Jews  who  have  Russian  citi- 
zenship pTid  consider  them- 
selves Russian  patriots,  for 
whom  their  Jewishness  is 
only  a matter  of  ethnic  origin. 
Either  way  is  open  to  Jews 
living  -here,  and  I have  no 
quarrel  with  this. 

“But  there  exists  a third 
way.  Let’s  say  lam  a Jew  who 
has  no  pla  ns  to  go  to  Israel 
but  no  plans  either  to  defend 
the  Russian  state.  I am  going 
to  be  part  of  a parasitic  elite, 
the  chosen  super-few  Inside 
the  state.  This  is  the  parasitic 
part  of  Jewry  to  which  1 and 
my  friends  are  hostile  and  I 

am  nnt  hiding  Hii'ii 

“And  I would  say  exactly 
the  same  for  a Russian  living 
as  an  ethnic  minority  in  any 
other  state.” 

Genii  Reznik,  one  of  Mos- 
cow leading  lawyers  and 
rTifllnnan  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion  Committee,  said:  “We 
live  in  times  that  are  ‘vegetar- 
ian’ for  the  Jews-  Can  we  say 
that  anti-Semitism  is  being 
reinforced  in  Russia?  My 
answer  is  No.  The  place  of 
Jews  is  occupied  by  the  'per- 
sons of  Caucasian  origin’.  But 
the  anti-Semitic  virus  exists. 
It  was  never  destroyed,  and 
the  worse  the  market  gets,  the 
sooner  the  virus  will  spread 
again.” 

As  much  as  they  ever  did. 
Jews  live  in  Russia  as  hos- 
tages of  fortune. 

Tomorrow,  Ion  Troynor  looks 
at  the  impact  on  Gehnany  qfa 
growing  Jewish  population. 


New  addresses  for  Internet 
given  green  light  by  experts 


AP  in  Geneva 

PLANS  to  create  a new  sys- 
tem of  .addresses  on  the 
Internet  were  signed  in  Gen- 
eva yesterday,  despite  com- 
plaints about  a lack  of 
consultation. 

A European  Union  official 
said  the  agreement  — which 
is  expected  to  take  effect  by 
the  summer  — foiled  to  take 
Into  account  European  inter- 
ests. even  though  the  EU  in 
general  supports  the  need  to 
improve  the  system  for 
assigning  names  to  sites  on 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

About  50  people,  including 
representatives  of  corpora- 
tions and  Internet  user 
groups  as  well  as  a handful  of 
governments,  have  been  in 
Geneva  since  Tuesday  to  dis- 
cuss how  the  accord  will 
create  the  possibility  of  wider 
use  of  the  World  Wide  Web. 

The  United  States  was 
reported  to  have  scolded  the 
United  Nations  International 
Telecommunication  Union 
for  setting  up  the  meeting 
without  authorisation  from 
member  governments. 

The  agreement  has  two 


main  features  — to  replace 
the  single  US  company  that 
can  register  Internet 
addresses  with  an  imHmitpri 
number  of  companies  around 
the  world,  and  to  double  the 
possible  number  of  name*; 
that  can  be  used  for  Internet 
sites. 

Tbe  growing  demand 
around  the  world  far  easily 
remembered  names  hna  cre- 
ated great  competition  among 
businesses  for  the  so-called 
-cam  (pronounced  dot-com) 
extension. 

The  firms  want  names  that 
can  be  guessed  by  a Web 
surfer  looking  for  a site. 

In  the  months  of  negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  meet- 
ing; Internet  users,  compa- 
nies and  other  interested 
parties  agreed  on  a list  of 
seven  new  extensions  for  the 
names. 

They  are  .firm  for 
businesses,  .store  for  compa- 
nies selling  products,  .web  for 
sites  emphasising  the  World 
Wide  Web,  -arts  for  cultural 
sites,  .info  for  information 
services,  mom  for  individuals 
and  .rec  for  recreational 
activities.  Existing  addresses 
can  be  retained. 


Violent  clashes 
mark  May  Day 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


TENS  of  thousands  of 
Germans  turned  out  at 
May  Day  demonstra- 
tions yesterday  to  protest  at 
record  unemployment  of 
45  million  and  cuts  in  the 
welfare  state,  while  police  in 
several  cities  sought  to  pre- 
vent clashes  between  neo- 
Nazis  ami  leftwing  radicals. 

Despite  bans  on  marches  in 
several  cities  by  the  neo-Nazi 
National  Democratic  Party  of 
Germany,  young  rightwing 
militants  converged  on  the 
towns  of  Muenden.  Leipzig 
and  Cottbus,  where  they  were 
confronted  by  leftwing  radi- 
cals and  columns  of  riot 
police. 

About  4£00  police  threw  a 
cordon  around  Leipzig  after 
security  service  warnings 
that  neo-Nazi  ringleaders 
were  attempting  to  put  70,000 
sympathisers  on  the  streets. 
According  to  police,  20  neo- 
fascists  were  detained  after  a 
mob  of  iso  leftwingers  hurled 
rocks  and  petrol  bombs  at  a 
srriall  group  of  rigbtwing 
extremists. 

In  the  northern  German 
town  of  Muenden,  the  two 
sides  went  on  the  rampage, 
smashing  windows  and  over- 
turning cars  when  300  neo- 
Nazis  clashed  with  50 
leftwingers. 

Meanwhile,  outside  the 
Kremlin  walls  in  Moscow, 
about  25,000  communist  sup- 
porters carrying  red  flags  and 
slogans  demanded  President 
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Boris  Yeltsin’s  removal,  as 
part  of  a series  of  marches 
around  the  country  in  which 
protestors  poured  forth  com- 
plaints about  economic 
hardship,  as  well  as  ample 
amounts  of  celebratory 
vodka. 

Around  eastern  Europe,  the 
poor,  the  elderly  and  others 
who  feel  shut  out  in  the  post- 
communist era  appeared  to  be 
the  main  participants  in  May 
Day  protests  against  foiling 
living  standards. 

Opposition  to  unemploy- 
ment levels  and  racism  were 
also  the  theme  of  May  Day 
marches  organised  by  trade 
unions  in  French  cities, 
where  turnouts  were  modest 

In  Istanbul,  by  contrast, 
more  than  100,000  workers 
turned  out  under  tight  police 
surveillance  for  a May  Day 
rally  that  denounced  the 
Islamic-led  government, 
whose  anti-secular  moves 
have  angered  the  military 
and  put  the. governing  coali- 
tion In  jeopardy. 

The  rally  began  peacefully 
enough,  but  a dash  developed 
between  police  and  abont 
3,000  demonstrators  who 
refused  to  undergo  strict  body 
searches. 

Many  demonstrators,  most 
of  thnm  women- in  their  twen- 
ties, lay  by  the  road  with 
blood  gushing  from  head 
wounds  after  the  police 
started  swinging  dobs. 

Same  demonstrators  also 
had  dubs,  and  -rocks  were 
thrown,  although  it  was  not 
immediately  clear  by  whom. 
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Life  on  Mir, 
a lesson  in 
running 
repairs 


Spanish  princess 
wink  love  match 


Arista  Goo*  In  Madrid 


ITISoflB 
specula 
can  loo, 
royal  wed| 
when  thoi 
second  & 

Juan  Ca 
Sofia,  dob 
handball 
the  Atlai 
summer. 

The  enj  gement  was  con- 
firmed by  the  royal  house- 
hold thlsfcek  after  Spain's 
gossip  mgazines,  spear- 
headed Ho  la.  homed  in 
on  the  gpom,  lhaki  Urdan- 
garfn.  ged  29  and  two 
yoars  ganger  than  the 
princes*  fast  month. 

The  cflple  met  at  a party 
to  celmirte  the  Spanish 
handbll- team's  bronze 
medav.at  the  Atlanta 
games  p which  Mr  Urdan- 
garln  iok  part.  He  is  tall 
and  fff-halred  with  blue- 
grey  <es  and  a charming 
smile /The  princess,  who 
reprepted  Spain  in  sail- 
ing ernts  at  earlier  Olym- 
pics./ also  tall  and  blonde 
but  omits  she  needs  to 
watcher  weight  — or  else 
royo  banquets  would  turn 
herTom  an  infanta  into  an 

/Wording  to  other  team 
m fibers,  there  was  a 
spJc  from  the  start  and 
th/ couple  went  dancing 

/iey  managed  to  keep 
t*r  relationship  private 
3il  a casual  remark  by  a 
Kque  politician,  who  said 
3e  royal  family  would 
pn  have  a firm  tie  to  the 
tsque  country’,  put  repor- 
/rs  on  the  trail. 

/The  groom’s  father,  a 
tanker,  is  Basque  and  a 
faember  or  the  Basque 
Nationalist  Party  that  runs 
Ihe  region’s  local  govern- 
Intent.  The  wedding  will  be 
/held  in  the  Catalan  capital, 
[Barcelona,  where  the  in- 
fant* has  lived  for  four] 
years,  working  at  a cul- 
tural foundation.  ] 

Mr  Ucdangarin  is  a star  , 


laL  After  weeks 
bag.  Spaniards 
E forward  to  a 
|ng  this  autumn 
Ufanta  Cristina, 
ighter  of  King 
los  and  Queen 
les  a handsome 
Ayer  she  met  at 
i Olympics  last 


player  with  the  Barca  bas- 
ketball team,  owned  by 
Barcelona  football  club. 

The  relationship  is  a gen- 
uine love  match  but  politi- 
cally expedient  too. 
strengthening  links  be- 
tween the  monarchy  and 
Spain’s  most  Independent- 
minded  regions,  the  Basque 
country  and  Catalonia. 

“It  couldn't  be  more  suit- 
able had  it  been  organised 
by  Spain’s  top  political 
strategists.”  one  commen- 
tator said. 

Although  the  Spanish 
media  is  much  gentler  with 
royals  than  its  British 
counterpart,  Mr  Urdan- 
garfn  has  tasted  the  pres- 
sures that  lie  ahead. 

“I  felt  I was  being 
watched  constantly  and 
that  really  worried  me,”  he 
told  the  daily  El  Pals. 

Unearthed  details  of  his 
life  include  a break-up  with 
a longstanding  girlfriend 
Just  before  he  met  the  in- 
fanta. He  became  a profes- 
sional handball  player 
when  he  was  18  and  is 
studying  part-time  for  a 
business  degree.  His 
mother  is  Belgian  and  he 
speaks  English  and  French. 

Princess  Cristina  resisted 
attempts  to  pair  her  off 
with  royals  such  as  Bel- 
gium’s Prince  Philippe.  Her 
past  boyfriends  have  in- 
cluded Alvaro  Bulto,  a Cat- 
alan rally  driver  and  busi- 
nessman, She  avoided  the 
limelight  turned  on  her  el- 
der sister,  Elena,  who  mar- 
ried two  years  ago,  and  her 
yonnger  brother,  Felipe, 
heir  to  the  throne,  by  mov- 
ing to  Barcelona  and  com- 
bining royal  engagements 
with  a professional  life. 

Royal  watchers  now  in- 
sist it  is  Prince  Felipe’s 
turn  to  marry,  preferably  a 
royal,  and  produce  an  heir. 
But  like  his  sisters,  he  pre- 
fers commoners  and  seems 
in  no  hurry  to  settle  down. 
Princesses  singled  out  for 
Mm  have  given  up  waiting, 
while  a longtime  non-royal 
girlfriend  recently  married 
someone  else. 


Exiled  royal  welcomes  steps 

for  eventual  return  to  Italy 


ftAuturhi  ROW 

VITTORIO  EMANUEL J 
[he  exiled  son  of  Italy's 
tost  king,  yesterday  welcomed 
government 

mem*  to  allow  him  to  go 
burnt*  50  years  after  the  mon- 
urtfcy  was  abolished.  But  he 
^silted  he  JouM  no 
renounce  bis  rojai 

l>  “j'SSnw'this  is  a siejj  in 

me  right  din-ction  towards  a 
solution  lo  a problem  which 
v Sinful  for  me  butshamefu 
*,r  a civilised  society,  Mb , 
newspaper*  qmried  Ji; 

r.rtiunueh*  as  siying  ft™1'  hls  I 

l ane  in  Switzerland. 

■1  was  bit  by  abwrft.  be 

■aid.  referring  w the  Mahan 


government’s  backing  on 
Wednesday  for  a proposed 
draft  Jaw  to  allow  him  to 
come  home  for  the  first  tune 
since  all  male  heirs  of  the 
royal  family  were  barred 
entry  in  1946.  ... . 

But  he  told  La  RepubWica 
dally  newspaper  that  he 
would  not  renounce  his  royal 
claims.  "No  one  with  sense 
can  ask  someeme  to  renounce 
their  family,  their  traditions 
or  their  duty  to  k«p  these 
intact  and  transmit  them  to 

their  heirs,"  he  said. 

Mr  Emanuel?  was  farad 
into  exile  with  his 
King  Umberto  0,  when  he 
was  nine.  Umberto  II  (Uedm 
exile  in  1983.  leaving 
Emanuele  as  next  in  line  to 

ihe  Italian  throne. 


When  Michael 
Foale  joins 
the  ageing 
Russian  space 
station  in  two 
weeks,  he 
could  face  an 
eventful  stint  in 
orbit.  A recent 
fire  and 
equipment 
failures  have 
made  life  trying 
for  the  crew, 
Tim  Radford 
writes 
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Shannon  Lucid  exercises 
on  a treadmill  during  her 
stint  on  Mir  and  (right) 
the  Russian  space  station, 
which  orbits  the 
earth  every  90  minutes 

IN  TWO  weeks  the  Ameri- 
can space  shuttle  Atlantis 
is  due  to  deliver  Michael 
Foale  — the  US  astronaut 
born  In  Louth,  Lincolnshire 
— to  the  Russian  Mir  space 
station.  There  win  be  an  ex- 
change of  greetings  followed 
by  an  exchange  of  astronauts. 
Ihe  American  Jerry  Lin  eager 
will  climb  out  after  months 
aboard  Mir,  and  Dr  Foale 
will  take  his  berth. 

He  may  be  in  for  an  event- : 
ful  time.  Mir  is  more  than  100 
tons  of  elderly  hardware  ca- 
reening round  the  planet 
every  90  minutes.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a five-year  experi- 
ment but  has  been  in  orbit  for 
11  years.  It  will  be  needed  for 
at  least  three  more  years  be- 
cause it  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
US-Russian  co-operation  in  a 
project  to  build  space  station 


biting  laboratory. 


the  heavy-duty  experience. 

Life  on  Mir  is  a lesson 
running  repairs  In  the  mi 
unforgiving  environment. 


men  aboard  had  to  wear 
breathing  masks  while  they 
made  the  repairs.  A few 
weeks  earlier,  there  was  a 
fire,  then  one  of  the  two  oxy- 
gen generators  broke  down 
and  carbon  dioxide  levels , 
rose.  The  crew  burnt  axygen- 


generating  "candles”  until  a 
spacecraft  arrived  with 
Spares  and  new  supplies. 

But  that  too.  was  touch  and 
go:  one  delivery  ship  missed 
target  altogether,  and  the 
Russians  announced  that 
they  were  not  sure  they  could 
find  the  money  to  build  and 
launch  any  more.  The  Rus- 

City,  the  astronaut  training 
centre.  "How  long  can  you 
keep  recovering,  doing  the 
final  fix,  holding  on  Just  one 
more  year?  Obviously  we 
know  that  it  can’t  go  on  indef- 
initely with  Mir,  and  at  some 
point  they  have  to  call  it 
quits.  I hope  not  during  my 
flight" 

‘The  food  on  Mir  was  good:  meat 
and  cabbage,  which  1 really  like9 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Rus- 


sians and  their  American 
partners  Insisted  that  mission 
safety  was  not  being  compro- 
mised, but  from  the  ground  it 
did  not  look  like  that. 

"How  long  can  you  keep 
doing  this?"  Dr  Foale  said  in 
January,  while  visiting  Star 


Four  astronauts  have 
served  on  Mir  in  the  last  year, 
the  most  wretched  in  Russia's 
space  history.  There  were 
four  big  launch  failures,  and 
the  Progress  rocket  factory 
turned  out  only  four  rockets: 
it  used  to  make  60  a year. 


But  engineers,  mission  con 


the  discomforts.  Shannon 
Lucid,  aged  53,  a mother  of 
three,  is  on  record  as  saying 
the  food  on  Mir  was  good: 
“meat  and  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage, which  I really  like”.  The 
Russians  with  whom  she 
shared  more  than  180  days 


said:  “She  helps  us  oui  and 
makes  hot  tea." 

Mr  Linunger.  who  this 
week  went  on  a spacewalk 
with  a Russian  — part  of  the 
preparation  for  high-orbit 
construction  work  to  cmnr  — 
has  been  writing  to  his  baby 
son  from  space.  Those  letters 
give  some  clues  io  the  reali- 
ties of  life  as  a long-distance 
astronaut  in  an  1 1-voar-old 
spacecraft 

"Don't  fly  from  point  A to 
point  B just  because  you  saw 
Dad  do  if*  he  warned  fhe 
child.  "Don't  sleep  on  the 
wait  Don’t  eat  your  food  up- 
side down  above  the  table. 
Don't  spit  your  toothpaste 
into  your  towel.  Don't  change 
your  clothes  once  every  four 
days.  Don’t  eat  your  food  di- 
rectly from  a can.  Don’t  go 
five  months  without  a bath." 
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Portugal’s  crumbling  outpost 


Chinese  money  makes  its 
mark  in  Macao  underworld 


Beijing  already 
holds  sway  in 
the  tiny,  corrupt 
outpost  it  is  due 
to  take  over 
in  1 999,  writes 
Andrew  Higgins 


WHEN  police  in 
Portugal’s  last  co- 
lonial outpost 
raided  a walled 
retreat  for  the  wealthy  on 
Bamboo  Bay  this  week, 
they  uncovered  an  under- 
ground warehouse  next  to 
tbe  tennis  court,  seized 
10  million  contraband  ciga- 
rettes. and  knocked  out  a 
secret  command  centre  for 
triad  smuggling  runs  in  the 
South  China  Sea. 

But  perhaps  the  most 
intriguing  thing  about 
Bamboo  Bay,  a haven  of  se- 
cluded seafront  villas  popu- 
lar With  Macao's  criminal 
underworld,  is  the  name 
emblazoned  in  gold  callig- 
raphy at  the  entrance.  It  be- 
longs to  Liang  Gnangda, 
the  Communist  Party  chief 
for  the  Chinese  city  of  Zhu- 
hal  across  the  bay. 

When  the  luxury  villas 
opened  two  years  ago,  Mr 
Liang  did  the  calligraphy 
for  an  inscription  at  the 
main  gate.  It  was  his  way  of 
showing  the  Party's  sup- 
port for  a property  develop- 
ment that.  Like  nearly 
every  business  and  politi- 
cal venture  In  Macao,  no 
matter  how  murky,  in- 


100  rmtes 


CHINA 


Guangzhou  wo;vcr 


■/  Soadt  China 


valves  Chinese  money  and 
influence. 

Armed  police  with  black 
balaclavas  stormed  the  pre- 
mises on  Monday  as  part  of 
a pre-dawn  assault  on  16 
properties  across  this  tiny. 
By-blown  territory  of  casi- 
nos and  crumbling  colonial 
charm.  All  were  owned  or 
used  by  mobsters  blamed 
for  a spree  of  bombings, 
arson  attacks  and  motorcy- 
cle drive-by  shootings. 

The  weapon  of  choice  in 
Macao  used  to  be  the  “chop- 
per”, a butcher’s  knife. 
Today,  amid  an  escalating 
triad  war  over  gambling 
and  other  lucrative  turf,  it 
is  a People’s  Liberation 
Army-issue  handgun . 

Macao  has  been  under 
Portuguese  control  since 
the  16th  century  and  will 
remain  so  until  December 
1999  — two  and  a half  years 
after  Britain’s  exit  from 
Hong  Kong,  an  hour  away 
by  jetfoiL  In  reality,  China 
has  already  taken  over,  giv- 
ing Hong  Kong  an  unnerv- 
ing glimpse  of  the  “night- 
mare scenario”:  a corrupt, 
criminal  society  at  the 
mercy  of  political  whims 
and  economic  winds  across 


a porous  border  with  China. 

With  only  six  square 
miles  of  territory  and 
450.000  inhabitants.  Macao 
has  little  leverage.  “It  is 
not  proper  for  us  to  con- 
front China  politically.” 
said  Leonora  Assnncao,  law 
professor  at  Macao  Univer- 
sity. “History  does  not  go 
backwards.  Macao  is  going 
back  to  China.'* 

But  instead  of  “stability 
and  prosperity”  — the  offi- 
cial mantra  in  both  Macao 
and  Hong  Kong  — Portu- 
gal’s zeal  for  compromise 
has  left:  a society  denuded 
of  solid  independent 
authority. 

Security  officials  cite  a 
catalogue  of  reasons  for 
triad-related  blood-letting: 
a new  airport  that  opened 
Macao  to  outsiders:  a 
crackdown  on  triads  in  Tai- 
wan that  led  to  an  exodus  of 
jobless  mobsters:  a prop- 
erty slump  that  skewed 
profit  forecasts  of  orga- 
nised crime  and  intensified 
mob  rivalry  in  casinos  and 
other  businesses  still  mak- 
ing money. 

Manuel  Antonio  Ger- 
aldes.  a security  adviser  to 
the  governor,  complains 
that  the  legal  system  makes 
it  difficult  to  prosecute  men 
like  “Broken  Teeth",  the 
reputed  leader  of  the  14-K 
triad.  (His  teeth  are  in  fact 
immaculately  capped.) 

“A1  Capone  was  killing 
people  for  years  in  Chicago 
but  they  could  not  arrest 
him,”  says  said  Mr  Ger- 
aldes,  who  helped  lead  Por- 
tugal’s 1974  revolution. 
“We  have  the  same  prob- 
lem here.” 

But  the  mayhem  also 
flows  from  another,  bigger 


problem:  Macao's  immune 
system  bas  collapsed. 
Newspapers,  trade  anions, 
street  associations  and 
most  big  businesses  are  all 
now  controlled  by  — or  at 
least  dependent  on  — 
China. 

The  name  of  a Commu- 
nist Party  chief  inscribed 
on  the  door  of  a mob  haunt 
does  not  always  keep  the 
police  out,  as  was  shown  at 
Bamboo  Bay.  Bnt  such 
raids  are  extremely  rare, 
and  when  they  occur,  men 
like  “Broken  Teeth”  and 
the  leaders  of  Seal  Fong, 
Big  Circle  and  other  rival 
gangs  are  tipped  off  first. 

Connections  with  the 
party  are  brandished  like 
talisman*  to  ward  off  trou- 
ble. Nobody  in  Macao 
wants  to  risk  causing  of- 
fence to  an  organisation 
that,  instead  of  spreading 
Marxism  or  Maoism,  now 
siphons  funds  and  favours. 

“The  Red  Camp  has  hege- 
mony of  civil  society  In 
Macao,”  said  Ng  Kuok- 
cheong,  a former  Bank  of 
China  employee  who  is  a 
lonely  voice  of  dissent  in 
the  enclave's  legislature. 
“They  control  everything 
around  the  government. 
When  they  get  the  order 
they  will  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment too.” 

Even  the  monopoly  gam- 
bling operator  and  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  for  the 
government,  Sociedade  de 
Turismo  e Dlversoes  de 
Macao  (STDM),  the  STDM, 
has  lasts  an  lest  its  aura  of 
Invincibility.  Its  monopoly 
franchise  runs  out  in  2001 
and.  like  nearly  everything 
else,  is  increasingly  seen  as 
up  for  grabs. 


Macao,  an  hour  by  jetfoil  from  Hong  Kong,  faces  an  escalating  triad  war  over  gambling  and  other  lucrative  turf.  The 
weapon  of  choice,  once  a batcher’s  knife,  is  now  a People’s  Liberation  Army-issue  handgun  photograph:  louvet/spa 


Officials  from  Portugal 
command  two  local  police 
forces  and  hold  six  of  the 
seven  senior  civil  service 
posts.  Posts,  though,  do  not 
bring  power.  A senior  Por- 
tuguese civil  servant  admit- 
ted: “99.5  per  cent  of  us 
don’t  speak  more  than  four 
words  of  Chinese.  It  is  very 
hard  to  know  what  is  really 
going  on." 

China,  meanwhile,  has 
intruded  into  every  sphere 
— from  the  hit-men  who 


travel  in  and  out  of  Macao 
with  impunity  to  mainland 
Investors  who  fuelled  a 
property  boom  and  the 
party-trained  propagan- 
dists who  supervise  a tame 
press.  The  Portuguese  have 
become  spectators  in  their 
own  drama.  Or  victims. 

The  most  prominent 
casualty  is  Llentenant- 
Colonel  Manuel  Antonio 
Apolinario,  a former  Portu- 
guese commando  brought 
out  to  run  the  gambling  in- 


spectorate.' He  was  shot 
twice  in  the  head  last  year 
and  went  home  to  PortugaL 

After  a recovery 
described  by  doctors  as  a 
miracle,  he  returned  to 
Macao  in  February.  This 
month,  he ' left  again  for 
Portugal  — probably  for 
good,  after  he  and  his  wife 
received  repeated  death 
threats. 

In  Macao,  such  warnings 
are  taken  seriously.  A week 
ago,  a gunman  *bnt  a«uni  a 


Eurasian  nurse  as  a warn- 
ing to  her  husband. 

Father  Lancelot  Rodri- 
gues, head  of  Catholic  char- 
ities. says:  “We  have  been 
here  for  450  years.  China 
could  havejthrown  us  out 
anytime.  Yes.  we  have  had 
to  bend.  Yes,  we  have  had 
to  capitulate  Bnt  we  are 
still  here.  This  is  Portu- 
guese diplomacy.” 

But.  as  Col  Apolinario 
discovered  ! the  rules  have 
changed 


Change  of  law  for  Nujoma  third  term 


Swapo  is  accused  of  wanting  a Namibian 
‘president  for  life’,  reports  Ruaridh  Nicoll 


Leading  figures  in 
Swapo.  Namibia’s  ruling 
party,  plan  to  try  to  have 
the  country’s  constitution 
changed  to  allow  President 
Sam  Nujoma  to  run  for  a 
third  term. 

The  constitution,  signed 
into  law  on  the  day  Namibia 
became  independent  from 
apartheid  South  Africa  in 
1990.  was  the  first  in  Africa  to 
specify  a two-term  limit  for 
its  head  of  state. 

The  proposed  change  to  the 
constitution  is  expected  to  be- 
come official  Swapo  policy 
when  the  party  convenes  a 
congress  soon. 

Last  week  the  ruling  party’s 
youth  league  followed  its  el- 
ders’ council  In  urging  the 
president  to  stand  again  when 
his  term  expires  in  1999.  The 
government  is  listening  hap- 


pily to  the  calls.  Swapo  con- 
trols the  two-thirds  majority 
in  parliament  necessary  to 
change  the  constitution. 

"I  love  the  constitution 
dearly."  said  the  prime  minis- 
ter. Hage  Ge ingob.  -if  we 
change  it,  we  will  be  changing 
it  for  the  people.” 

Some  government  leaders 
are  suggesting,  among  other 
things,  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Mr  Nujoma  to  serve  a 
third  term  to  ward  off  the 
danger  of  ethnic  conflict. 

While  Western  diplomats 
are  responding  cautiously  to 
the  planned  change,  opposi- 
tion leaders  claim  it  is  the 
start  of  attempts  to  make  Mr 
Nujoma  “president  for  life". 

"They  are  launching 
Namibia  on  the  road  away 
from  democracy  and  down 
the  normal  road  In  Africa, 


where  power  is  claimed  with 
the  barrel  of  a gun,"  said 
Katuutire  Kaura  of  the  oppo- 
sition Democratic  Turnhalle 
Alliance.  Mr  Kaura  and  many 
others  scorn  tbe  claim  that 
Mr  Nujoma  is  seeking  a third 
term  on  the  wishes  of  his 
people. 

Andre  du  Pisani.  a leading 
political  analyst  at  the  Uni- 
versity or  Namibia,  said  the 
decision  to  change  the  consti- 
tution came  from  Mr  Nujoma 
and  his  ministers.  "The  party 
is  labouring  under  the  illu- 
sion that  It  decides  the  make- 
up of  the  state,”  he  said. 

Mr  Nujoma  controls  Swapo 
through  patronage  and  fear. 
He  has  produced  an  organisa- 
tion which  controls  the  two- 
thirds  majority  in  parliament 
necessary  to  change  the  con- 
stitution. “Namibia's  democ- 
racy is  very  fragile,"  said  Mr 
Ge  ingob.  "We  are  in  an  Afri- 
can situation  and  we  have 
ethnicity.”  Mr  Geingob  has 
promised  that,  if  Mr  Nujoma 


The  rebels  are  coming.  Chris  McGreal  in  Zaire’s 
capital  reports  on  an  uneasy  time  awaiting  the  end 

Kinshasa  is  braced 
for  the  forces 
at  the  city  gates 


Leopold  Muando’s 
first  venture  into  fu- 
turistic art  sits  among 
his  realist  paintings  oF 
Zairean  soldiers  tearing  Kin- 
shasa apart. 

His  imagination  has  con- 
jured up  a vision  of  a skeletal 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko  prostrate 
before  a towering  foe.  The 
grinning  conqueror  with  his 
Toot  on  the  Zairean  presi- 
dent's chest  is  the  rebel 
leader.  Laurent  Kabila. 

It  is  a fantasy  which  many 
in  the  last  citadel  of  Mr  Mobu- 
tu's regime  would,  delight  in 
seeing  become  a reality. 

“Do  you  think  it  will  end 
like  this?"  Mr  Muando  asked. 
‘Teople  want  to  see  Mobatu 
suffer  for  all  the  suffering  he 
has  caused  us.  But  I don’t 
think  it  will  be  like  this.  Mo- 
butu will  still  die  better  than 
most  of  us  have  lived.” 

So  Ear  there  have  been  no 
takers  Tor  the  painting  on  sale 
at  a Kinshasa  roadside.  But 
among  those  drawn  to  its  vi- 
sion, it  re  ignites  the  seem- 
ingly endless  debate  on  the 
capital’s  streets  about  what 
these  last  few  weeks  of  the 
civil  war  will  bring. 

Kinshasa  ha«  its  back  to  the 
Congo  river.  Mr  Kabila's  men 
— and  hoys  — are  creeping 
ever  closer  from  every  direc- 
tion. This  week  they  took  Kik- 
wit  (known  to  the  world  as 
the  site  of  the  Ebola  virus 
outbreak).  That  puts  the  rebel 
Alliance  of  Democratic 
Forces  for  the  Liberation  of 
Con  go  Zaire  within  150  miles 
of  the  capitaL  , 

Wbat  remains  of  the 
regime’s  power  is  concen- 
trated behind  the  walls  of  Mr 


Mobutu’s  palace  overlooking 
the  Congo.  Nowadays  his  cir- 
cle comprises  mostly  close 
relatives.  The  wider  political 
family  has  been  discarded  in 
favour  of  seemingly  stronger 
blood  ties. 

The  only  real  influence  the 
ailing  Mr  Mobutu  wields  is 
over  the  nature  of  his  own 
departure  and  tbe  immediate 
fate  of  Kinshasa’s  5 million 
people;  whether  the  capital 
goes  up  in  flames  or  the 
rebels  take  tbeir  prize  with  as 
little  bloodshed  as  in  most 
other  cities  that  have  fallen 
during  their  astonishing  1,000 
mile  sweep  across  Zaire  in 
little  more  than  six  months. 

The  Americans  have 
pressed  Mr  Kabila  and  Mr 
Mobutu  into  meeting  on 
board  a South  African  ship  in 
the  coming  days.  Washington 
and  Pretoria  insist  the  talks 
are  to  ensure  a smooth  transi- 
tion of  power.  But  Mr 
Muando  is  not  alone  in  Kin- 
shasa in  fearing  that  it  may 
all  be  an  international  plot  to 
extend  Mr  Mobutu's  power, 
even  at  this  late  stage. 

”We  are  suspicious  because 
Mobutu  is  very  sly  and  the 
Americans  are  very  sly.  They 
were  bis  friend  for  30  years. 
Kabila  must  be  carefuL  He 
must  know  that  people  want 
him  to  come  here  and  if  the 
Americans  or  French  try  to 
keep  Mobutu  in  power  people 
will  take  their  revenge.  They 
must  do  nothing  to  stop  Ka- 
bila coming  here."  he  said 

Then  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  thousands  of 
British.  American  and 
French  troops  massed  across 
the  Congo  river  in  Brazzaville 


are  waiting  to  seize  Kinshasa 
on  Mr  Kabila's  behalf  while 
Mr  Mobutu  is  out  of  tbe 
country. 

StilL  the  foreign  troops  give 
some  comfort.  Perhaps  the 
threat  of  their  intervention  to 
rescue  foreigners  will  dis- 
courage the  Zairean  army 
from  one  last  destructive 
rampage. 

The  greatest  danger  for  the 
capital  lies  not  in  a full-scale 
military  assault  but  in  a poss- 
ible disintegration  in  power 
and  order  before  tbe  rebels 
are  able  to  move  in  and  assert 
their  authority. 

RIost  people  would  settle  for 
Jeering  Mr  Mobutu  as  he  fled 
and  welcoming  the  rebels 
with  open  arras.  But  Kin- 
shasa has  become  the  point  of ! 
last  retreat  for  many  old  Mo- 
butu loyalists  and  no  one  is 
quite  certain  how  they  will 
react.  The  old  autocrat  still 
has  the  option  to  dee  to 
France  or  one  of  the  dozen 
countries  prepared  to  take 
him.  Most  of  his  cronies  are 
not  so  fortunate. 

The  military  leadership  has 
sworn  to  defend  Kinshasa  to 
the  last.  Few  of  the  city’s 
residents  expect  a serious  last 
stand  by  the  army,  which  has 
turned  and  run  at  almost 
every-  prospective  battle.  But 
Kinsbasans  fear  that  those 
who  face  losing  everything 
would  rather  take  the  capital 
down  with  them  with  one 
last  grand  looting. 

For  weeks  the  wealthy  have 
been  spiriting  their  families 
out  of  the  city.  Banks  have 
been  drained  of  American 
dollars  and  Belgian  francs. 

Builders  are  doing  a flour- 


is allowed  a third  term,  he 
wifi  ensure  a future  two-term 
limit  is  enshrined  in  the  con- 
stitution in  a way  which 
places  it  out  of  reach  of  even  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

Fear  of  ethnic  conflict  al- 
though rarely  expressed  in 
Namibian  politics,  is  an  im- 
portant undercurrent  The 
majority  of  the  population  is 
Ovambo.  but  the  tribe  is  bro- 
ken into  seven  ethnic  sub- 
groups. 

Political  observers  maintain 
there  Is  a threat  of  a leadership 
struggle  between  the  two  main 
sub-groups,  each  of  which  is 
well-represented  In  cabinet 

Mr  Geingob  himself  Is  not 
an  Ovambo  and  so  relies  sig- 
nificantly on  the  president's 
patronage. "Suppose  we  as  Na- 
mibians sit  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  country  collapses 
in  bloodshed,"  said  Mr  Gein- 
gob. “You  will  laugh  at  Africa 
and.  at  vast  cost  come  and 
rescue  the  Europeans.  If  we 
change  tbe  constitution  and  [ 


go  on  to  success  we  wifi  all  be 
happy.” 

Mr  Geingob  also  argued 
that  foe  president  deserved 
the  reward  of  one  more  an- 
other term.  “He  is  young 
[aged  67]  and.  as  a founding 
father,  as  the  man  who  led  the 
liberation  struggle,  why  not 
let  him  enjoy  it?” 

Despite  the  arguments  for 
the  status-quo,  the  critics  of  a 
third  term  — and  there  are 
many  in  Swapo  who  complain 
privately  but  realising  that 
the  deal  is  done,  prefer  to  stay 
silent  and  to  protect  their 
future  — still  view  the 
planned  amendment  of  the 
constitution  as  a betrayal  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

But  Mr  Du  Pisani  strongly 
disagreed.  "Is  it  really  appro- 
priate to  change  the  founding 
constitution  to  benefit  the 
bead  of  state?"  he  asked,  be- 
fore answering  his  own  ques- 
tion. “The  constitution 
should  be  changed  for  princi- 
ples not  for  personalities.  The 


Namibian  constitution  is 
unique  document  Not  one 
vote  was  ever  taken  in  its 
drafting.  It  was  passed  by  con- 
sensus and  it  is  a shame  to 
unravel  that  sort  of  historic 
consensus.” 

Even  if  the  thrust  for  the 
third  term  Is  coming  from 
Swapo  leaders,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  put  to  a referen- 
dum. the  amendment  would 
pass  with  the  approval  of 
about  80  per  cent  of  Namib- 
ians. Recently  a third  term 
for  Mr  Nujoma  received  sup- 
port even  from  the  white  com- 
munity. Werner  List  a lead- 
ing local  businessman,  wrote 
an  open  letter  supporting  the 
proposal  Mr  List  was  one  of 
Swapo’s  most  virulent  foes 
before  independence. 

(“We  all  change."  said  Mr 
Geingob.) 

But  a former  soldier  who 
fought  against  Swapo  before 
1990  reflected  the  general 
white  opinion  more  accu- 
rately. He  said  that  little  had 
changed  for  white  Namibians 
under  black  rule.  “This  Is 
Africa,"  he  said.  “There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  a dictator 
as  long  as  he  is  benevolent" 
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Hum  refugees  disembark  in  Kigali.  Rwanda,  after  flying  from  Kisangani  in  Zaire.  The  UN 
plans  to  repatriate  1.000  a day  of  the  80.000  remaining  refugees  photograph:  saytoazjm 


ishing  trade  throwing  up 
walls  around  vulnerable 
homes.  Not  so  many  people 
venture  out  after  dark  any- 
more. Gangs  of  youths  have 
taken  to  hijacking  cars.  Mur- 
ders are  on  the  rise. 

Politicians  and  diplomats 
have  been  examining  what  is 
said  to  be  a hit-list  drawn  up 
by  the  presidential  guard.  Pol- 
iticians figure  highly.  Diplo- 
mats. including  the  British, 
are  quite  a long  wav  down. 

Opmions  on  the  list's  au- 
thenticity vary  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  there  are 
many  old  scores  to  be  settled 


within  what  was  once  Mr  Mo- 
butu’s once  broad  political 
family  after  32  years  of  divide 
and  rule  politics. 

He  has  left  many  of  his 
cronies  more  embittered  with 
each  other  than  the  regime’s 
opponents. 

That  Mr  Kabila  is  coming  is 
not  in  doubt.  Less  certain  is 
what  be  will  do  when  he  gets 
to  Kinshasa.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  the  Alliance  itself 
has  no  clear  sense  of  purpose, 
or  at  least  not  one  it  is  admit- 
ting to  publicly,  beyond  anti- 
Mobutuism. 

But  that  is  good  enough  for 


Mr  Muando.  “First  we  must 
get  rid  of  Mobutu.  IT  he  stays, 
nothing  will  change  because 
he  is  rotten.  He  makes  any- 
body who  comes  into  contact 
with  him  rotten.  Then  we 
want  democracy.  Democracy 
means  freedom.  Freedom  to 
work  and  live  well,"  he  said. 

Kinsbasans  are  probably  in 
for  a shock.  In  Alllance-held 
areas,  Zaireans  have  been  In- 
troduced to  ideological  semi- 
nars  and  re-education  camps. 

But  for  Mr  Muando,  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  Kinshasa’s 
people,  those  are  concerns  for 
a future  reality. 


News  in  brief 


Germany  balks  at 
Iranian 1 blackmail’ 


AMID  a worsening  dispute  between  Iran  and  Eurme  over 
Tehran's  links  with  international  terrorism,  Gemany  yester- 
day vowed  it  would  not  submit  to  “blackmail”  afte  Iran 
declared  Germany’s  ambassador  unwelcome  in  Toran. 

Klaus  Klnkel,  the  foreign  minister,  said  Bonn  world  wait 
until  after  Iranian  presidential  elections  in  three  reeks'  time 
before  attempting  to  return  Horst  Baechmann  to  tfe  Tehran 
embassy.  ....... 

The  European  Union  withdrew  its  ambassadors  Aer  a Ber- 
lin court  blamed  foe  Iranian  authorities  for  mastemlnding  foe 
killing  of  four  Kurdish  dissidents  in  Berlin  in  1992Jn  Tues- 
day, the  EU  decided  to  return  foe  ambassadors,  butj’ehran 
barred  Mr  Baechmann.  hoping  to  dilute  EU  solidarty. 

The  Dutch  foreign  minister,  Hans  van  Mierlo,  afte  talks  with 
Mr  KinkeL  called  in  Iranian  diplomats  yesterday  to  ipmand  an 
explanation.  A foreign  ministry  spokesman  said  aftewards  that 
all  EU  states  should  keep  their  ambassadors  out  of  Im  until  the 
German  envoy  was  allowed  back. — IanTrttynor.Ban. 


Mexico  revamps  drug  foice 

MEXICO  has  scrapped  its  corrupt  National  Institute  tGombat 
Drugs,  purged  its  1,100  agents  and  replaced  them  with  specially 
trained,  rigorously  tested  and  better-paid  anti-drug  um  under 
the  command  of  foe  attorney-general,  Jorge  Madrazo  Geflar. 

Unveiling  foe  new  force  on  Wednesday,  Mr  Madras  said  It 
was  the  first  in  a series  of  reforms  ordered  by  Presidec  Ernesto 
Zedillo  to  restore  confidence  in  the  criminal  justice  sstem. 

The  new  agents,  he  said,  must  take  psychological,  drudetec- 
tion  and  lie-detector  tests  and  open  their  finances  to  inestiga- 
tors.  — Los  Angeles  Times.  Mexico  City. 


Australian  gets  Iraq  job 

AUSTRALIA'S  ambassador  to  foe  United  Nations.  Richar But- 
ler, was  yesterday  named  executive  chairman  of  the  UN  ettmis- 
sion  in  charge  aflraai  disarmament 
He will  replace  IfojfEkeus,  who  has  led  the  UN  special  ctucris- 
skra.  known  as  Unscom,  since  its  inception  in  199L  Mr  Ekes 
expects  to  become  Sweden's  ambassador  to  Washington  indy 


Annan,  whom  diplomats  said  had  consulted  with  the  perm^nt 
Security  Council  members. 

Meanwhile  a former  US  senator.  Warren  Rudman,  will  betme 
a special  adviser  to  President  Bill  Clinton  on  Gulf  war  illness 
tbe  New  York  Times  reported.  — Agencies.  New  York.  T 


New  Zealand  pensions  row  t 

NEW  ZEALAND’S  centre-right  coalition  government  is  riskinj 
Its  thin  parliamentary  majority  over  th<>  Issup  nf  compulsory 
retirement  savings.  It  plans  to  put  a compulsory  pension  schem 

to  a September  referendum,  analysts  said  yesterday.  The  plan  is 
drawing  flak  from  many  quarters,  inclading  from  within  the  - 
coalition’s  ranks. 

The  National-New  Zealand  First  two-party  coalition  is  plagued 
by  debate  not  only  car  the  merits  of  compulsory  versus  voluntary 
schemes,  but  also  foe  mixfoanlcstforganbringa  credible  referee 
dnm  in  a short  space  of  time.  The  gngennnwifu  tn  wif 

compulsory  pensions  iffoevareappmui^lhyastmpterngjnrTiynlr 
voters — irrespective  eff  turnout — is  also  cmninguoder  fire. 
Critics  say  the  whole  pension  system  would  be  revamped. — 
Reuter.  Wellington. 


US  to  help  plan  manoeuvres 

THE  United  States  will  participate  in  planning  joint  Israeli- 
Turkish- American  strategic  manoeuvres  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  Israeli  radio  reported  yesterday. 

Turkey’s  defence  minister.  Turban  Tayan.  arrived  in  Israel  on 
Wednesday  for  talks  aimed  at  bolstering  military  ties  between  tbe 
two  states.  Mr  Tayan  said  his  country  would  com  tlnue  to  co- 
operate with  Israfl  cm  military  issues,  despite  criticism  from 

some  parts  oftheMuslim  world.  The  report  said  US  army  officials 
and  Turkey’s  deputy  Chief  of  Staff  wnnM  tafcepart  in  taTIrg  mwt 
week  in  Israel.  — AP.  Jerusalem. 


No  surrender  in  free  Texas 

POLICE  have  failed  to  coax  armed  Texas  separatists  out  of  their 
ramshackle  "embassy"  compound  in  the  remote  Davis  Moun- 


tains. west  Texas  Richard  Mclaren,  self-styled  "ambassador'”  £br 
the  Republic  ofFexas  group,  said  he  had  diplomatic  immunity 
and  wanted  to  negotiate  directly  withXJS  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno,  rather  than  state  troopers. 

McLaren  and  his  followers,  who  believe  Texas  is  a sovereign 
nation  and  that  they  form  its  provisional  government,  are  sur- 
rounded by  10)  heavily  anned  police  officers  polsedto  arrest  the ' 
group  by  force  if  necessary.  — Reuter. 
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OBITUARIES  1 1 


Bo  Widerberg 


Social  realism  with 
an  eye  for  soft  focus 


Bo  Widerberg . . .bis  socialist  reading  of  history  was  relevant  to  present-day  Sweden 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DON  PRICE 


Mention  the 
name  of  the 
Swedish  film  di- 
rector Bo  Wider- 
berg, who  has 
died  aged  66,  and  most  people 
will  conjure  up  sensuous,  soft- 
focus  colour  photography  and 
the  slow  movement  from  Mo- 
zart's Piano  Concerto  No  21  in 
Elvira  Madigan  (1967),  all  of 
which  accompanies  the  tragic 
romance  between  a married 
nobleman  (Thommy  Berg- 
gren) and  a tightrope  walker 
(Pia  Degermark),  who  elope  to 

spend  a last  summer  together 

before  committing  suicide. 

Yet  Widerberg  first  made 
hiS  name  with  his  second  fea- 
ture, Raven's  End  (1963).  Shot 
in  black-and-white,  its  social 
realism  seemed  to  mark  a new 
trend  away  from  the  cerebral 
and  viscferal  works  of  Ingmar 
Bergman  that  dominated 
Swedish  cinema  for  over  a de- 
cade. It  starred  Berggren.  the 
director’s  alter-ego,  as  a young 
would-be  writer,  living  with 
his  drunken  father  and  worn- 
out  mother  in  a dingy  apart- 
ment in  Mfllmn  In  1936  during 
the  Depression.  The  film  was 
semi-autobiographical  in  that 
Widerberg  was  born  in 
Malmo,  and  remembered  the 
struggles  of  his  parents. 

He  left  school  early,  and 
worked  at  various  jobs  before 
taking  up  writing  — he  wrote 
most  of  his  screenplays  as  well 
as  four  novels,  short  stories 
and  a radio  play  — and  be- 
came a film  critic.  In  a booklet 
called  Visions  Of  Swedish  Film 


(1962).  influenced  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French  New  Wave, 
Widerberg  attacked  post-war 
Swedish  films,  and  particu- 
larly Ingmar  Bergman,  drbom 
he  accused  of  being  absorbed 
by  a private  mythology,  and 
for  not  dealing  with  contempo- 
rary Issues.  Ironically,  many 
of  Widerberg’s  films  were  set 
in  the  past,  although  be  ar- 
gued that  his  socialist  reading 
of  history  was  relevant  to 
present-day  Sweden. 

In  1963,  he  bad  the  opportu- 
nity to- prove  his  own  creden- 
tials as  a film-maker  with  The 
Pram  — a story  of  a single 
mother  who  chooses  indepen- 
dence instead  of  either  of  her 
immature  lovers.  Though  this 
is  a recurring  theme  in  Swed- 
ish films.  Widerberg  went  to 
Truffaut  and  Godard  for  his 
models. 

The  gritty  Raven's  End  fol- 
lowed. then  Love  65  — his  per- 
sonal variation  on  Fellini’s 
8tt  — which  concerned  an  es- 
tablished film  director  going 
through  a difficult  tima  in  his 
marriage,  having  trouble  with 
his  leading  man  (Berggren. 
playing  himself),  and  only 
finding  peace  by  flying  kites; 


one  of  Widerberg’s  own  hob- 
bies. The  reaction  of  most  crit- 
ics to  this  bleak,  self-indulgent 
autobiography  was  to  tell  the 
director  to  "go  fly  a kite’’. 

Elvira  Madigan  brought 
Him  his  widest  international 
success.  Jt  won  Degermark  the 
Best  Actress  Award  at 
Cannes,  and  altered  the  per- 
ception critics  had  of  Wider- 


berg’s work,  though  he  saw 
the  film  as  a social  critique 
The  lovers,  shunned  bv  the 
19th-century  Swedish  society 
whose  moral  code  they  have 
outraged,  enjoy  a bucolic  idyll 
before  their  passion  ends  'in 
death.  Some  critics  regarded 
the  film  as  a cloying,  over- 
blown cigarette  commercial 
while  others  found  this  affir- 
mation in  the  face  of  death  un- 
bearably moving. 

Widerberg  returned  to 
woriving-class  life  in  the  isgos 

with  Adalen  31  (Special  Jury 
Prize  at  Cannes  in  1969). 
though  this  time  in  sun- 
kissed.  dappled  colour  images, 
with  the  camera  lingering  on 
the  beauty  of  blood  on  a white 
sheet  covering  a dead  both  , it 
told  of  the  hardships  of  a 
working-class  family  during  a 
lengthy'  strike  at  a paper  mill 
in  a small  town  in  the  north  of 
Sweden,  which  ends  with  five 
workers  being  killed  bv 
soldiers. 

HE  used  a similar 
lyricism  in  The 
Ballad  Of  Joe  Hill 
(1971)  to  celebrate 
tiie  Swedish- Amer- 
ican union  leader  and  ball  ad  - 
eer  (though  one  could  be  for- 
given for  wondering  what  the 
point  of  striving  for  a better 
life  was  when  everything  was 
viewed  with  a Utopian  eye). 
But  this  romantic,  even  senti- 
mental, approach  to  proletar- 
ian history,  very  much  a 
product  of  the  1960s,  was 
rather  endearing.  Worldwide 


success  eluded  Widerberg  in 
the  years  that  followed,  and 
younger  Swedish  directors 
came  up  to  overthrow  him. 
Meanwhile,  he  made  several 
stylish  poUacrs  with  political 
messages,  such  os  The  Man 
On  The  Roof  (1976)  — in 
which  a tough  policeman  is 
killed  by  a sniper  in  Stock- 
holm — and  77te  Man  From 

Majorat  (1984)  in  which  he 
points  a linger  at  police  meth- 
ods and  political  corruption. 

There  is  also  the  charming 
Stubby  aka  Tom  Foot  (1974). 
where  a six-year-old  football 
wizard  becomes  a national 
hero  in  the  senior  Swedish 
World  Cup  team,  but  quits 
when  his  school  work  suffers. 
The  boy’s  football  skills  were 
spotted  by  Widerberg  while 
the  director  was  waiting  to 
play  a match  between  two 
teams  of  film  technicians. 

One  of  his  last  films  was  the 
Oscar-nominated  All  Things 
Fair,  set  in  Malmo  in  1943, 
when  a 15-year-old  boy  experi- 
ences his  first  love  a fiair  with 
his  teacher,  a woman  22  years 
his  senior.  Sensuous  as  it 
was,  it  could  never  replace 
the  affection  that  Elvira  Mad- 
igan had  with  the  public  — 
the  berry  Juice  and  cream  on 
Elvira's  fingers,  the  butterfly 
hunt  in  slow  motion,  and  that 
Mozart. 


Ronald  Bcrgan 


Bo  Widerberg,  Him  director, 
Horn  June  8.  4930;  dlod  May  1, 
1997 


Lavender  Jones 


Sir  David  Hildyard 


Birthdays 


Dances  to  the  music  of  time 


Lavender  Jones,  who 
has  died  aged  96.  was  a 
dancer  and  writer  and 
one  of  the  last  people 
still  alive  to  have  been  taught 
traditional  dancing  by  the 
folk  dance  and  song  pioneer 
Cecil  Sharp — or  “Mr  Sharp”, 
as  she  always  called  him. 

Having  been  denied  a prom- 
ised place  at  Oxford  Universi- 
ty In  1919  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  returning  ex- 
Servicemen,  she  became 
interested  in  dancing.  She 
attended  a series  of  courses 
with  Sharp  as  tutor  — with 
visitors  like  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams  and  Gustav  Holst 
dropping  in.  A retired  mari- 
ner. Captain  Kettlewell. 
taught  shanties  to  the  stu- 
dents, “mostly  women  in  gym 
slips",  who*  “sang  them  as 
though  they  were  hymns  in 
Sunday  sebiw". 

Once  Sharp  brought  in  un- 
employed miners  from  North- 
umberland to  teach  their 
sword  dancp:  “With  no  idea  of 
the  figures  we  were  caught  up 
by  those  miners  who  danced 
very  fast." 'Lavender  recalled. 
••I  have  nearer  before  or  since 
had  suffa  a thrilling 
experience." 

Lavender  Bume  — as  she 
was  then  — travelled  the 
south  and  west  of  England 
during  the  1920s  as  a peripa- 
tetic teacher  for  the  English 
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Folk  Dance  and  Song  Society. 
Each  Monday  she  set  off  by 
train  from  Ipndon,  carrying 
her  clothes  for  a week,  two 
sets  of  Morris  sticks,  eight 
wooden  swords,  piano  music 
for  all  the  dances,  and  a few 
folk  song  books  “as 
makeweight”. 

Gloucestershire  felt  like  a 
feudal  county,  “still  strug- 
gling on  in  the  old  way,  with 
less  than  half  the  number  of 
servants  and  farm  la- 
bourers”. Many  erf"  the  houses 
in  which  Lavender  stayed 
were  cold  and  dilapidated, 
and  in  one  case  the  mansion 
"was  let  to  some  people  for 
the  hunting  season  while  the 
owner  retired  to  a cottage  on 
the  estate”. 

Once  she  was  met  at  the 


Jones . . . ’simply  glorious’ 


•norm’,  etc:  ‘semantic  juris- 
prudence’ 1 remember  calling 
it.  He  could  draw  a longer 
stretch  of  cigarette  in  one 
breath  than  anyone  I’ve  ever 
met," 

David  Boulton  writes:  Zdenek 
Mlynar  (obituary,  April  21) 
proved  very  reluctant  to  tell 
the  humiliating  inside  story 
of  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  when  my  co- 
producer Eva  Kolouchova 
;»nrl  I approached  him  in  1980 
for  the  drama  documentary  I 
was  writing  for  Granada  (not 
the  BBC,  as  Kate  Connolly 


station  by  a carriage  which 
reminded  her  of  a film  of 
highwaymen:  "The  coachman 
wore  livery  and  a hat  with  a 
cockade,  hut  it  was  all  green 
with  age  and  the  coat  of  arms 
on  the  door  was  peeling  off". 
Another  time  the  car  due  to 
give  her  a lift  refused  to  start 
“The  ancient  coachman- 
turned  chauffeur  ran  round 
to  the  front  to  give  it  a swing; 
he’d  left  the  brake  off,  the  car 
was  in  gear,  and  it  went  over 

him  and  killed  him.’’ 

Accommodation  was  some- 
times at  a more  modest  leveL 
Lavender  remembered  being 
shown  into  a council  house 
with  the  proud  remark: 
“Come  in,  dear.  This  is  Lib- 
erty 'All.  No  toffee-nosed 
coachmen  ’ere.”  Her  pupils, 
mainly  women  and  children, 
she  taught  “in  every  conceiv- 
able building  — army  huts 
converted  to  a parish  hall,  vil- 
lage schools  with  the  tip-up 
benches  pushed  out  of  the 
way,  in  one  place  a large 
drawing  room  while  the  son 
of  the  house  wandered  aim- 
lessly around." 

In  Herefordshire,  Lavender 
met  the  redoubtable  Mrs  Ella 
M Leather,  folklorist,  sang 
collector,  and  the  first  woman 
in  her  village  (Weobley)  to 
sport  the  bloomer  costume. 
One  day  after  lunch  she  in- 
sisted on  taking  her  visitor  up 


reports).  But  when  be  did 
relent,  he  told  far  more  than 
he  had  revealed  in  his  book 
Night  Frost 

When  the  entire  Czechoslo- 
vak Politburo  was  held  pris- 
oner in  the  Kremlin  after  the 
1968  invasion,  Mlynar  was  the 
last  member  (apart  from 
Frantisek  Kriegel,  who  never 
agreed)  to  sign  the  protocol 
handing  over  effective  control 
of  their  country  to  Moscow. 
Even  Alexander  Dubcek 
signed,  after  bitter  protest 
and.  Mlynar  told  us.  huge  in- 
jections of  sedatives. 

We  reconstructed  Mlynar’s 


to  an  empty  attic  to  show  her 
the  broom  dance:  "I  can  see 
her  now  in  the  black  dress 
she  always  wore,  bn*  still- 
slim  figure  dancing  on  the 
bare  boards”. 

In  1927  Lavender  married 
Maurice  Jones,  surveyor  to 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and 
later  architect  to  the  cathe- 
dral. They  brought  up  five 
children.  The  family's  life 
during  the  second  world  war 
in  a rented  farmhouse  just 
outside  Worcester  was  later 
described  in  an  utterly 
charming  and  wholesome 
book  by  Mrs  Jones,  Contented 
with  the  Time  (1992). 

After  the  war  she  gave 
radio  talks  and  also  published 
books  and  articles  on  folklore, 
traditional  song  and  the  work 
of  Mrs  Leather.  To  the  end  of 
her  life  she  retained  warm 
memories  of  Ike  adored,  if  au- 
tocratic, Mr  Sharp,  who  one 
day  after  seeing  her  dance  Mr 
Beveridge's  Maggot  when  the 
Times's  music  critic  was 
present,  had  called  her  over 
and  said:  “Mr  Fox-Strang- 
ways  said  your  dancing  Is 
simply  glorious,  and  I quite 
agree  with  him”. 


Roy  Palmer 


Lavender  Jones,  dancer  and 
writer,  bom  April  1,  1901;  died 
April  28, 1997 


story  as  he  told  it,  secretly 
wondering  whether  it  really 
had  been  as  physically  and 
psychologically  brutal  as  he 
insisted  — until,  in  1990,  we 
Hart  the  chance  to  show  the 
film  to  Dubcek,  who  told  us: 
“That’s  just  how  ft  was!” 
Mlynar  distrusted  the  mis- 
sionaries of  a “free”  society. 
Hinging  to  His  old  faith  in 
“socialism  with  a human 
fhee”  — a phrase  he  had 
coined  for  Dubcek  when  his 
did  boss  ~Had  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  reform  pro- 
gramme which  precipitated 
the  invasion. 


Our  foreign  friends 


THE  occasional  twin- 
kle in  the  eye  of  diplo- 
mat Sir  David  Hil- 
dyard, who  has  died 
aged  80.  encouraged  a number 
of  unlikely  friendships,  such 
as  those  with  South  American 
revolutionaries  and  Soviet 
diplomats.  Hildyard  — known 
to  his  family  and  friends  as 
Toby  — combined  shrewd  in- 
telligence, common  sense  and 
a sound  judgment,  which 
were  not  always  evident  from 
His  amiable  manner. 

His  achievements  included 
his  role  in  the  release  of  Geof- 
frey Jackson,  our  ambassador 
in  Montevideo,  who  was  kid- 
napped by  Uruguay’s  Tupa- 
maros  guerrillas  in  January 
197L  Hildyard  was  then  am- 
bassador to  Chile,  and  it  was 
the  time  of  Salvador  Allende’s 
socialist  government.  Via 
ADende  he  was  able  to  hold 
three  meetings  with  the  Tupa- 
maros,  who  eventually 
released  Jackson,  claiming  it 
as  a humanitarian  gesture. 

Hildyard  had  arrived  in 
Chile  just  as  Allende  was 
elected  president  He  left  just 
prior  to  the  military  coup  in 
which  the  Chilean  leader  was 
killed.  Before  Chile,  in  1968  he 
had  been  appointed  number 
two  in  the  British  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York.  It  was  there  that  he  met 
the  Soviet  representative 
Mendeleyvitch.  with  whom 
he  established  a rapport 
which  was  renewed  when, 
after  Chile,  he  moved  to  Gen- 
eva in  1973  as  bead  of  the  Brit- 
ish delegation  to  the  UN  in 
that  city. 

There  he  handled  issues 
such  as  detente,  the  1974 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus, 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
General  Agreement  cm  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (Gatt).  With  Men- 
deleyevitch,  he  was  involved 
in  the  moves  towards  detente 
which  culminated  in  his  ac- 
companying Harold  Wilson  to 
the  signing  In  Helsinki  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  East-West 
treaty  on  security. 

Hildyard  was  born  in 


Limpsfield.  Surrey.  When  he 
was  12,  his  father  inherited 
Flintham  Han  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Until  the  outbreak  of 
the  second  world  war  it  was 
where  he  spent  his  youth.  He 
was  attached  to  Flintham  and 
retained  a house  there  during 
his  diplomatic  career. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  There  he  joined  the 
university  air  squadron  and 
took  second-class  honours  in 
politics,  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomics. His  ambition  was  to 
pass  into  the  Foreign  Office 
and  he  spent  the  bulk  of  his 
vacations  in  France  and  Ger- 
many perfecting  his  lan- 
guages, whilst  in  Munich  he 
gained  an  insight  into  Nazi 
militarism  and  brutality.  HH- 


Hildyard . . . kidnap  talks 

dyard  joined  the  RAF  in  1940 
and  was  posted  to  Coastal 
Command,  first  in  Gibraltar 
and,  following  Pearl  Harbor, 
to  Ceylon.  He  won  the  DFC 
and  he  finished  the  war  as  a 
wing  commander.  In  1948, 
after  recovering  from  a seri- 
ous illness,  he  joined  the  For- 
eign Office.  He  held  postings 
in  Montevideo,  Madrid  and 
Mexico  City,  followed  by  a 
spell  as  head  of  the  economic 
relations  department  in  the 
Foreign  Office  between  1965 
and  1968. 

Upon  his  retirement  in 
297a  HD  dyard  and  his  wife. 
MSlicent,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried in  1947,  settled  in  Lon- 


don. They  built  a house  in  So- 
togrande,  where  they  slowly 
created  a beautiful  garden. 
He  was  widely  read  and 
retained  a more  than  useful 
knowledge  of  history  and  for- 
eign affairs.  This  served  him 
well  in  a retirement  job  as 
adviser  to  the  Lombard  Odier 

Rank 

Hildyard  was  devoted  to  his 
friends  and  family  who  sus- 
tained him  in  his  last  illness. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  a son  and 
daughter,  a step-son  and  step- 
daughter and  grandchildren. 


F IV  Marten 

The  following  note,  written  by 
Sir  David  Hildyard.  was 
found  in  his  papers  after  his 
death:  Not  many  people  know 
that,  after  having  had  more 
than  his  share  of  tropical  fe- 
vers, he  was  invalided  back 
from  South-east  Asia  in  1944 
with  suspected  cancer.  In 
those  days  doctors  could  be 
very  secretive  about  anything 
to  do  with  cancer  and  it  only 
gradually  emerged  that  he  did 
have  it,  that  it  was  malignant, 
and  that  his  future  had  to  be 
regarded  as  highly  uncertain: 
also,  that  after  all  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  had,  it 
was  extremely  unlikely  that 
he  would  ever  have  children, 
and  indeed  that  it  was  inad- 
visable for  him  to  get 
married. 

For  a time  he  seemed  much 
better,  but  tben  be  was  back 
in  hospital  with  another  bout 
Fortunately  all  went  well  and 
there  were  no  further  re-oc- 
curences.  He  did  get  married 
and  his  recovery  was  in  large 
part  due  to  his  wife,  Millicent; 
also,  to  everyone’s  great  sur- 
prise and  his  own  intense 
happiness,  they  did  have  chil- 
dren. In  his  later  years  he 
appeared  well  and  active.  But 
his  postwar  health  problems 
were  a very  major  factor  in 
his  life. 


Dr  Robert  Anderson,  direc- 
tor, British  Museum.  53; 
Theodore  Blkel,  actor,  73; 
Prof  Neil  Buxton,  vice-chan- 
cellor, University  of  Hertford- 
shire. 57;  Rt  Rev  Bruce  Cam- 
eron, Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and 
Orkney.  57;  Sir  Hugh  Cor- 
tazzi,  orientalist.  73;  Eileen 
Costello,  legal  administrator, 
44;  Alastair  Forbes,  writer 
and  journalist,  79;  Jon 
Foulds.  chairman,  Halifax 
Building  Society,  65;  Dr  Pat- 
rick HiUery,  former  presi- 
dent of  Ireland,  74;  Engelbert 
Humperdinck,  rock  singer, 
61;  Clive  Jenkins,  trades 
unionist,  71;  Prof  Michael 
Kaser.  economist  71;  Brian 
Lara,  cricketer  28;  Dr  Mal- 
colm Lipkm,  composer.  65; 
Elaine  McDonald,  ballerina. 
54;  Peggy  Mount,  actress.  81; 
Lynda  Myles,  film  producer. 
50;  John  Neville,  actor,  72: 
Dr  Benjamin  Spock,  child- 
care specialist  94:  lsla  St 
Clair,  actress,  45;  David  Sn- 
chet,  actor,  51;  Alan  Titch- 
marsh,  horticulturist  and 
broadcaster,  48;  Jimmy 
White,  snooker  player.  35; 
Lord  Woolf,  prison  reformer 
and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  64. 


Death  Notices 

QARROD.  Donald  Sidney  Jem  MA  M8E 
HIM  al  MB  Sutttfk  ftOflW  on  April  MW  at 


David  Henry  Thoroton  Hildyard, 
diplomat,  bom  May  4. 1916:  died 
April  5. 1997 


USE.  on  April  OTdi  In  Hospital.  Dorothy 

Ear  years,  tflo  o I the  Into  ProteMor 
Loo  M RMCS.  Shrtverniam.  Service 
ann  cremation  to  lake  place  on  Thunujay 
May  am  at  suplon  Crematorium.  Norm 
Yorkshire,  12.20pm  Donations  m Dorothy's 
memory  may  be  made  to  me  word  Six 
Trust  Fund.  Airedale  General  Hospital. 
St&Mon.  Nr  Keighley,  West  Yorkehiia. 
SHARP.  Mary  Christina,  on  April  ZSn  1997 
ex  Tne  Drive.  Bury.  Mary  apod  S3  years, 
lunar  jl  service  at  Bury  Parian  Church  on 
May  6th  at  2.00pm  Enquiries  to  Bury  Co-Op 

funeral  5orvk.es.  TaLOlBI  76a  4177 


Births 

KEAYS.  BRUT  A.  on  28lh  AprH,  to  Rick  and 
Tome,  a son.  Hupo 

NEW  LABOUR.  NEW  BRITAIN.  NEW  BABY. 
McCALUON.  SHPFEY,  On  April  15tfi  0 
the  Homerton  Hospital.  Hacknoy.  to 
Frances  Shipley  and  Martin  McCall  Km.  a 
son  Daniel  Francis  UcCailion. 


Birthdays 


ROBERTS,  Owen  Dsvtd  21  today  - Happy 
Birthday.  Lots  rf  love  Dad,  Mum.  Rachel 
and  Richard. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  T13  4567  or  lex  0171  713  4128  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-Frl. 
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A time  for  celebration 

The  long-awaited  deed  has  at  last  been  done 


FEW  now  sang  England  Arise,  but 
England  had  risen  all  the  same. 

So  wrote  AJP  Taylor  of  the  1945  election 
in  which  the  Labour  Party  first  claimed 
a working  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Forty-two  years  on.  Edward 
Carpenter’s  socialist  song  is  even  less 
often  sung  now  than  it  was  then.  Eng- 
land Arise  would  not  get  past  first  base 
as  a New  Labour  anthem.  And  yet  its 
words  — “the  long  long  night  is  over” 
— express  our  first  feelings  this  morn- 
ing. For  England  arose  yesterday,  be- 
cause without  a change  in  the  heart  of 
England  there  can  never  be  a change  of 
government  either.  And  Scotland  arose 
too,  for  whom  the  wait  has  been  grim- 
mer and  the  possibilities  this  morning 
correspondingly  brighter.  Wales  too  is 
once  more  a waking  dragon  today. 
Northern  Ireland?  That’s  another  mat- 
ter. We  await  today’s  declarations  be- 
fore assessing  that  thorny  question  in 
this  new  political  era. 

But  the  long-awaited  deed  has  at  last 
been  done.  The  Conservative  defeat 
though  less  cataclysmic  than  some  of 
the  more  extravagant  polls  predicted,  is 
nevertheless  emphatic.  It  is  therefore 
the  significant  first  stage  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a different  kind  of  Britain  from 
the  Britain  that  we  have  all  become  so 
used  to.  What  Hazlitt  once  wrote  of  the 
Bourbons  — “When  a government,  like 
an  old-fashioned  building,  has  become 
crazy  and  rotten,  it  stops  the  way  of 
improvement,  and  only  serves  to  collect 
diseases  and  corruption”  — also  reads 
like  an  almost  perfect  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  Conservatives.  Their 
government  had  to  go  because  it  was  a 
bad  government  proposing  obnoxious 
policies  and  because  it  was  in  the  grip 
of  an  increasingly  hysterical  rage 
against  Europe  in  all  its  forms.  But  it 
also  had  to  go  because  it  had  governed 
too  long  and  too  loosely  for  the  good  of 
democracy  and  of  politics.  Diseases  and 
corruption  were  undermining  the  polit- 
ical house  and  urgent  action  will  now 
be  needed  to  treat  them.  But  it  was 
essential  that  the  Conservatives  were 
defeated  and,  after  the  longest  period  of 
continuous  single  party  rule  since  the 
1832  Reform  Act,  at  last  they  have  been. 
Perhaps  there  is  a God,  after  all. 

How  will  the  general  election  of  May 
Day  1997  be  seen  in  ten  years  time?  As 
the  moment  when  the  electorate  finally 


nerved  itself  to  put  a stake  through  the 
heart  of  the  living  dead  of  Thatcher! te 
Conservatism?  Or  as  the  moment  when 
Britain  at  last  gave  itself  the  chance  to 
construct  a modem  liberal  socialist 
order  and,  by  so  doing,  caught  the  mood 
of  the  troubled  western  world? 

If  the  early  indications  were  a good 
guide  to  the  emerging  story  of  the  night, 
then  the  true  answer  to  that  question  is 
finely  balanced.  As  in  1992.  the  final 
result  in  1997  seems  likely  to  show  that 
when  the  voters  got  into  the  polling 
booths  more  of  them  decided  to  stick 
with  the  Conservatives  than  had  admit- 
ted as  much  to  the  opinion  pollsters. 
Polling  organisations  which  had  sus- 
pected this  are,  to  that  extent  vindi- 
cated by  these  results.  But  the  more 
important  conclusion  from  this  is  polit- 
ical. Even  when  offered  every  possible 
assistance  in  making  the  switch  from 
Conservative  to  Labour,  lots  of  voters 
still  stuck  with  the  Tories.  Even  after  a 
campaign  of  enormous  professionalism 
and  assurance,  the  Labour  share  of  the 
poll  is  nothing  like  as  large  as  it  was  a 
month  ago.  Polls  which  suggested,  some 
months  back,  that  Labour  would  get  the 
votes  of  well  over  half  of  the  electorate 
have  been  proved  wrong  in  the  end. 
Labour  has  done  its  job  well  and  conclu- 
sively. hut  its  mandate  is  constrained 
by  the  same  factor  which  should  have 
constrained  the  Conservatives  for  so 
long  — namely,  that  a majority  of  the 
electorate  have  voted  against  the  party 
which  forms  the  government.  That  is 
one  reason  why  Labour  must  stick  to  its 
pledge  to  hold  a referendum  on  our 
unsatisfactory  electoral  system. 

That  said,  this  is  not  a moment  for 
emphasising  the  problems  which  lie 
ahead.  There  will  be  lots  of  time  for 
that  This  is  a moment  for  celebrating 
the  fact  that  a degenerate  Conservative 
Party  has  been  despatched  into  opposi- 
tion, and  fbr  marking  the  first  Labour 
election  victory  for  almost  a quarter  of 
a century.  When  Labour  was  smashed 
by  Margaret  Thatcher  in  1983  and  1987, 
that  prospect  hardly  seemed  possible. 
That  it  has  happened  is  a tribute  to 
many  unsung  people,  but  also  to  Nell 
Kinnock,  in  particular,  to  John  Smith 
and.  of  course,  to  Tony  Blair.  We  greet 
their  election  with  a congratulation,  a 
cheer,  and  a surge  of  hope  that  it  can 
live  up  to  the  expectations  which  so 
many  mil  lions  have  placed  in  it 


Blair  rides  the  stock  market  boom 

The  real  test  will  come  when  he  has  to  tackle  the  economy 


EVEN  those  viewing  the  election  solely 
as  a spectator  sport  must  be  a little  bit 
puzzled  by  the  boom  in  financial  mar- 
kets that  has  accompanied  Labour's 
lead  in  the  opinion  polls.  After  all,  the 
City  is  supposed  to  take  fright  when  a 
Labour  government  looms  over  the 
horizon.  Instead  perceptions  have  been 
turned  on  their  head  and  we  will  have 
to  look  at  it  all  differently:  New  Labour, 
new  looking  glass.  The  pound  has 
soared  almost  20  per  cent  since  August 
and  shares  have  been  rushing  ahead  as 
if  they’d  never  heard  of  the  minimum 
wage,  the  Social  Chapter  or  the  utilities 
fair. 

Why?  There  is  a world-wide  surge  in 
share  prices  at  the  moment  and  interest 
rates  are  higher  in  Britain  than  in 
Europe  thereby  attracting  waves  of 
footloose  money  to  the  UK  pushing  up 
the  value  of  the  pound.  In  the  old  days 
the  threat  of  a radical  Labour  govern- 
ment would  have  sent  sterling  into  a 
tailspin  as  money  emigrated  to  safe 
havens  abroad.  Today,  perversely,  so 
much  money  is  flowing  in  that  manu- 
facturers are  hoping  that  a Labour 
government  will  pull  the  pound  down 


so  the  export  boom  doesn't  go  into 
reverse  thrust  It’s  not  that  radical 
governments  don’t  scare  the  City  any 
more:  it’s  more  the  case  that  the  global- 
isation of  markets  has  made  it  much 
more  difficult  for  old-style  radical  gov- 
ernments to  be  elected  at  alL 

The  City  has  taken  a bit  of  a shine  to 
New  Labour  because  its  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  are  at  least  as  strict  as 
the  Conservatives  and  the  word  “na- 
tionalisation" doesn't  appear  in  the  po- 
litical dictionary  any  more. 

According  to  stockbrokers  HSBC 
James  Capel,  the  UK  stock  market  is 
much  more  volatile  than  its  Continen- 
tal counterparts  at  election  time  (partic- 
ularly when  the  result  is  unexpected  as 
in  1974  and  1992)  but  that  within  a week 
volatility  falls  back  to  pre-election 
levels.  This  time  it  has  been  different 
because  Labour  is  perceived  to  be  mar- 
ket-friendly and  carrying  surprisingly 
high  support  from  both  sides  of  indus- 
try. The  markets  will  reserve  judgment 
on  the  new  government  to  see  whether 
it  can  get  to  grips  with  the  imbalanced 
recovery.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  will 
be  in  the  overheating. 


A good  verdict  but  a bad  decision 

Mr  Reeder  might  become  a better  recorder  after  a spell  inside 


JDGE  JAILED.  Not  quite.  John 
jeder  was  a recorder,  which  means  he 
t as  a crown  court  judge  for  a mini- 
um of  20  days  a year,  but  the  rest  of 
e year  could  continue  to  practise  as  a 
nior  lawyer.  As  a recorder,  however, 

. was  on  the  second  step  to  becoming  a 
Utizne  judge.  He  resigned  after  bemg 
rested  on  a drink-drive  charge.  To  his 
edit,  he  Emitted  fault  at  once.  Yester- 
iv  he  was  jailed  for  five  months.  No 
ie  should  quibble  with  that  sentence. 
» was  nearly  five  times  over  the  legal 
idt  and  had  caused  a serious  accident 
- nulling  out  of  a minor  road  and 
using  an  oncoming  car  to  roll  over 
veral  injuring  the  occupants. 

ten  with  the  huge  reduction  in  drink- 
ive  related  deaths  — cut  by  more 
an  a half  since  1982  — drink  remains 
ie  of  the  biggest  causes  of  violent 
ath:  over  10  a week  through  drunken 
ivere  alone.  But  did  he  need  to  resign 
i a recorder? 


His  resignation  was  not  linked  to  his 
alcoholism  but  from  his  recognition 
that  a prison  sentence  would  follow. 
But  should  judges  facing  prison  be 
required  to  resign?  Surely  a distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  a dishonest  act 
like  theft  or  fraud  (where  resignation 
should  be  required  to  maintain  public 
confidence  in  the  bench’s  honesty)  and 
social  irresponsibility  like  drink-driv- 
ing. The  benefits  of  having  a judge  who 
has  actually  experienced  prison  rather 
than  just  briefly  visited  one  on  a judi- 
cial training  week-end,  would  be  im- 
mense. Only  people  sentenced  to  prison 
are  aware  of  its  full  impact:  the  noise, 
body  odour,  intiinidatlng  atmosphere, 
stultifying  boredom  and  oppression. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced  it  are 
aware  of  the  full  impact  of  even  a short 
sentence.  So  long  as  he  can  cure  his 
alcoholism,  John  Reeder  would  be  even 
better  qualified  to  sit  after  serving  his 
deserved  sentence. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A fight  fbr  blame  in  Zaire 


IN  RESPONSE  to  Rakiya 
Omaar's  criticism  of  the 
UNHCR’s  role  in  the  Afri- 
can Great  Lakes  (A  bitter  har- 
vest, April  30),  I would  make 
the  following  observations. 

When  the  camps  In  Tanza- 
nia and  Eastern  Zaire  were 
established  in  1994,  the 
UNHCR  was  the  first  humani- 
tarian organisation  to  spell 
out  repeatedly  the  presence  of 
the  armed  militias  and  for- 
mer Rwandan  army  troops 
and  the  potential  for  further 
trouble.  Twice  a day  at  news 
conferences  in  Goma.  UNHCR 
spokesmen  highlighted  grue- 
some attacks  by  armed  thugs 
on  refugees  wanting  to  return 
home  and  called  for  interna- 
tional action. 

After  urgent  consultations 
with  the  UNHCR,  the  UN  Sec- 
retary General  asked  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  send  an 
armed  force  to  the  region  to 
clean  up  the  camps.  No  action 
was  taken  by  Security  Coun- 
cil member  states.  Perhaps 
Rakiya  Omaar  was  not  aware 
of  this  key  point  in  her  one- 
sided criticism  of  the  UNHCR: 
As  she  admits,  the  UNHCR 
is  a humanitarian  organisa- 
tion. It  does  not  have  the  man- 
date or  the  personnel  to  act  as 
an  army  or  police  force.  That 
role  should  be  handled  by 
countries  hosting  refugee 
camps  or  by  a special  interna- 
tional force.  When  the  interna- 
tional community  walked 
away  from  the  security  and 
political  quagmire  in  1994,  the 
UNHCR  faced  an  almost  im- 
possible dilemma,  it  chose  to 
continue  to  feed  the  more  than 


90  per  cent  innocent  victims, 
most  of  them  women  and 
children,  and  helped  save 
their  lives  — not  as  your 
headline  suggests,  “denying 
justice  to  the  innocent". 

The  ball  was  certainly 
dropped  in  Zaire  — but 
Rakiya  Omaar  should  direct 
her  attacks  elsewhere. 
Philippe  Lavanchy. 

UNHCR  Representative 
for  the  UK 
United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
21st  floor,  MiUbank  Tower, 
Min  hank,  London  SWlP  4QP. 

RAKIYA  Omaar  is  incor- 
rect when  she  says  that 
international  agencies  have 
wholly  ignored  the  misery  of 
Zaireans  displaced  by  the 
war.  Christian  Aid  has  been 
working  with  the  displaced 
since  the  onset  of  the  civil 
war,  giving  seeds  and  food  to 
thousands  of  displaced  people 
and  their  hosts. 

Information  from  our  staff 
on  the  ground  is  that  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Bukavu  in  Eastern  Zaire  were 
displaced.  Many  have  died 
and  many  more  sought  shel- 
ter in  the  forests.  Yet  these 
people  do  not  qualify  for  any 
UN  protection  and  must  rely 
on  the  goodwill  of  the 
churches  and  aid  agencies. 
The  current  conflict  prevents 
us  from  reaching  these 
people,  who  also  face  the  dan- 
gers of  the  forest  and  the  war. 

The  escalation  of  internal 
conflicts  throughout  the 
world  means  that  the  notion 
that  people  require  protection 


only  outside  their  own 
country  is  out  of  date.  It  is 
time  for  mechanisms  to  be 
put  in'  place  to  protect  the 
rights  of  internally  displaced 
people.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
the  agony  of  the  many  genu- 
ine refugees  still  left  in  Zaire. 
Tim  Cole. 

Head.  Great  Lakes  Region, 
Christian  Aid. 

PO  Box  100, 

London  SE1 7RT. 

IN  claiming  that  the 
UNHCR's  mandate  is  “the 
protection  of  bona  fide  refu- 
gees, not  of  mass  murderers 
fleeing  justice’’,  Rakiya 
Omaar  would  like  the  com- 
missioner both  to  protect  and 
to  judge  refugees.  Experience 
from  Britain  suggests  that 
this  would  be  a disaster. 

Britain  has  the  worst  re- 
cord for  giving  asylum-seek- 
ers refuge.  Claiming  that 
some  refugees  may  be 
’terrorists"  is  one  of  the  ways 
that  the  British  government 
has  tried  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  legitimate  riahns.  One 
of  these,  Karamjit  Singh  Gha- 
hal,  was  held  in  jail  (without 
trial)  for  over  six  years  be- 
cause the  Home  Office  alleged 
that  he  was  a Sikh  separatist 
If  the  UNHCR's  office  claims 
that  it  need  not  provide  aid  to 
those  refugees  it  judges  to  be 
murderers,  then  Britain  will 
follow  and  accuse  many  more 
asylum-seekers,  already  im- 
prisoned in  places  like 
CampsGeld  House. 

Suke  Woltan. 

St  Antony’s  College, 

Oxford  0X2  6JF. 


Block-busted 

IN  his  interesting  article  on 
cinema  blockbusters  (Comin 
at  ya.  April  29),  your  Ameri- 
can correspondent  writes: 
“There  is  one  part  or  the  in- 
dustry that  cannot  lose  — the 
distribution  and  screening 
sector.” 

This  brought  a very  hallow 
laugh  down  here  in  Wareham 
where  about  a dozen  of  us  are 
struggling  to  keep  going  the 
local  150-seat  Rex  Cinema, 
which  was  established  in 
1921.  To  hire  a recently 
released  blockbuster  costs  us 
up  to  75  per  cent  of  our  box- 
office  receipts,  leaving  little 
change  for  overheads,  let 
alone  profit-  When  is  some- 
body' going  to  do  something  to 
encourage  small  businesses? 
Eric  Lewis. 

The  Rex  Cinema, 

West  Street,  Wareham, 

Dorset  BH20  4JX. 


Party  pieces 

YOUR  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  article  (Still 
trapped  in  Thatcher  effect 
Guardian  Europe.  April  301 
says  Margaret  Thatcher's 
union  laws  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  “Tory  Blair"  . 

Does  the  writer  know  some- 
thing that  we  don’t,  or  is  this 
just  another  inspired  Graun- 
iad  literal? 

Alan  Edmonds. 

Flat  2, 

29  Upper  Park  Road. 

London  NW3  2UY. 

SO:  Andrew  Lloyd-Webber, 
Paul  Daniels,  Frank 
Bruno  — have  they  gone  yet? 
W Stephen  Gilbert. 

186  Ferrae  Park  Road. 

London  N8  9BN. 

THIS  morning  I beard  the 
first  hosepipe  ban  of 
spring. 

Simon  D Black. 

6 Sn-aUawfjeid  Road. 

London  SE7  7 NR. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied:  please  include  a lull 
postal  address  and  a daytime 
telephone  number.  W©  may  edit 

letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  io  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


Poor  ot-o 
tWKiM5-  HeS 


School  hustings:  a dirty  affair 


IN  the  run-up  to  the  election 
we  saw  all  kinds  of  adverts 
pointing  out  why  we 
shouldn't  vote  for  whatever 
party  the  advert  was  oppos- 
ing. Until  you've  visited  my 
school,  which  has  been  bold- 
ing a mock  election,  you  don’t 
know  the  true  meaning  of  po- 
litical propaganda  posters. 

Almost  every  surface  in  the 
school  has  been  covered  with 
political  messages  and  post- 
ers. One  sheet  of  A4,  with  the 
words  “the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats: a wasted  vote”,  advised: 
"Don’t  waste  your  vote  on  a 
party-  that  will  never  get  to 
power.”  Incredibly,  it  contin- 
ued: "Instead,  vote  for  the  Ref- 
erendum Party." 

The  Tories’  many  posters 
had  a picture  of  a supermodel, 
with  the  words  "Tory  Totty" 


printed  boldly  underneath, 
while  alongside  was  a picture 
of  a fat  man  holding  wads  of 
money,  captioned  “Labour 
Lard”.  “What  would  you  pre- 
fer?" it  asked. 

A Labour  poster,  mean- 
while. asked:  "Which  party 
won  the  World  Cup?  Labour’s 
coming  home.”  It  wasn’t  long 
before  Tory  supporters  (of 
which  there  is  no  shortage  in 
my  school),  arrived  and  took 
down  all  the  Labour  posters. 

The  posters  on  display  at 
Taunton  School  are  worrying 
for  democracy.  If  people  pro- 
duce and  believe  this  kind  of 
propaganda,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  vote  sensibly? 
Tom  KerswilL 
Merrick's  Farmhouse, 
Weame,  Langport. 

Somerset  TAlD. 


Heroin  habits  in  the  family 


I AM  the  sister  of  a beroin  ad- 
dict who  has  been  trying  for 
the  past  six  years  to  break  his 
habit.  I would  like  to  ask  Dr 
Colin  Brewer  and  Catherine 
Neill  (Letters.  April  29)  how 
they  can  assert  that  "most 
heroin  addicts  grow  out  of 
their  addiction,  often 
spontaneously’ 7 
My  understanding  is  that 
only  approximately  four  per 
cent  of  addicts  are  able  to 
overcome  their  addiction, 
that  is.  to  stop  using  the  drug. 
Once  an  addict,  you’re  an  ad- 
dict for  life. 

My  brother,  who  is  30,  is 
typical  of  the  addict  who  tries 
to  come  off  heroin.  He  has 
been  in  and  out  of  rehab,  de- 
toxed. been  on  methadone, 
you  name  it.  He  is  unable  to 
sustain  a break  in  his  habit 
because  people  from  his  past 
appear  out  of  the  blue  to 


tempt  him  back.  He  has  betel 
revived  twice  that  I know  of, 
brought  back  from  the  brink 
of  death  after  inhaling  his 
vomit  a common  cause  of 
death  among  heroin  addicts. 
He  has  so  for  dodged  the  HTV 
virus  but  has  had  hepatitis  C 
for  about  six  years. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

MY  SON  and  his  partner 
have  both  been  addicted 
to  heroin.  They  have  chosen  to 
go  on  methadone  mainte- 
nance. This  is  a slow  process 
but  I have  watched  them  grad- 
ually begin  to  take  charge  of 
their  lives  again  because  they 
want  to,  and  are  ready  for 
change.  It  has  been  a remark  - 
able  process. 

We  are  lucky  that  we  can 
pay  for  the  treatment  of 
choice. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Patriarchy  was  just  the  start. 
Now  women  face  clitoris  envy 


NAOMI  Wolfs  Promiscui- 
ties should  be  required 
reading  for  all  teachers  res- 
ponsible for  sex  education, 
but  particularly  so  with  child- 
ren of  primary-school  age 
(Your  state  of  denial.  April 
29).  As  long  as  female  fertility 
is  taught  In  a coy  and  semi- 
secretive  manner  by  school 
nurses  and  from  a medical 
perspective,  we  cannot  hope 
for  equality  of  responsibility. 
Women  win  continue  to  be 
perceived  as  a means  to  sear- 
vice  men’s  sexual  needs  and 
will  not  be  encouraged  to 
learn  how  to  achieve  sexual 
pleasure.  Equality  between 
men  and  women  will  only  be 
realised  when  we  begin  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  and 
potential  ofclitpris  envy. 

* Elizabeth  M Corrigan. 
Liverpool  Road, 

SoHom. 

Preston  PR4. 

AN  observation  to  parallel 
Naomi  Wolfs  astute 
article  an  male  suppression  ctf 
women’s  identity  by  utilising- 
anti-sexuality ...  I had  a new 
contraceptive  diaphragm  fit- 
ted today.  To  make  the  best 
use  of  this  wonderful  item, 
you  really  want  to  fit  It  before 
you  go  out  on  the  town.  More 
women  don’t  use  them  be- 
cause to  be  prepared  is  to  in- 
vite the  accusation  of  being  a 
tart! 

Oh,  and  by  the  way,  the  six- 
ties sexual  revolution  was 
never  intended  for  women.  It 
was  shoved  down  our  throats 
by  a bunch  of  hairy  hippies 
who  wanted  sex  today  and  to 


be  gone  tomorrow.  New  men 
or  old,  we  were  all  fiat  on  our 
backs. 

Jo  Sferanka. 

Town  Road. 

London  N9. 

NAOMI  Wolfe  has  so  for 
concentrated  on  society’s 
perception  of  girls’  physlcal- 
ity  — beauty  or  sexuality.  As 
her  daughter  grows  up,  I ex- 
pect she  will  turn  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  link  between 
a gixi's  appearance  and  her 
intelligence..  Just  wait  tin 
girls  see  what  happens  when 
they  manifest  signs  ot  a brain. 

Naomi  Wolfe  Is  right  about 
the  “low  level  but  routine  sex- 
ual degradation"  experienced 
by  so  many  working  women. 
Metaphorically  if  not  liter- 
ally, most -of  us  have  experi- 
enced the  chocolate  penis.  If  a 
woman  fails  to  get  upset,  she 
Is  a hussy  and  by  definition 
incapable  or  doing  a job  as 
well  as  a man,  if  she  does  get 
upset,  she  has  no  sense  of  hu- 
mour and  will  not  fit  in- 
The  real  scapdal  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  women  suf- 
fering sexual  harassment 
dare  not  complain.  I am  a bar- 
rister and,  as  a pupil,  I was 
told  by  my  pupil  master,  an 
employment-law  specialist, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  establish  racial  or  sexual 
harassment  in  an  industrial 
tribunal,  because  the  evi- 
dence when  broken  down  is 
in  its  parts  so  seemingly 
trivial. 

Helen  Bryan  Low. 

Park  Village  East, 

London  NWl. 


Doctor  dispenses  an  antidote 


THE  Medicines  Act  (Safety 
I curb  on  hay  fever  drug 
urged,  April  25)  divides  medi- 
cines into  three  levels  of  in- 
creasing supervision.  Those 
in  the  safest  group,  anyone 
may  sell.  Those  in  the  second 
group,  the  "P-list”,  may  be 
supplied  by  a doctor  or  by  any 
chemist  over  the  counter. 

The  third  group  — prescrip- 
tion-only medicines  — may  be 
supplied  by  any  doctor,  or  by 
a pharmacist  but  colly  on  the 
explicit  instructions  of  a 
doctor. 

Retail  pharmacies  are  now 
removing  the  oral  antihista- 
mine terfenadine  from  their 
shelves  because  of  the 
recently  discovered  serious 
interactions  between  this  P- 
list  product  and  other  freely 
available  pharmacologically 
active  preparations  (includ- 
ing grapefruit  juice).  As  a 
consequence,  the  Royal  Phar- 
maceutical Society  has  ad- 
vised pharmacists  to  super- 
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vise  an  sales  of  terfenadine. 
This  Is  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission that  In  practice  there 
is  no  effective  supervision  of 
P-list  remedies. 

Changing  terfenadine  and 
other  P-list  items  to  prescrip- 
tion-only status  lx  the  only 
means  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer, but  it  is  unacceptable 
to  oblige  customers  to  pay  the 
NHS  prescription  charge  of 
£5.65  or  inflated  chemists' 
prices  for  preparations  that 
cost  pence  to  produce, 

In  theory  any  doctor  can 
sell  any  medicine  toihis  pa- 
tients but  NHS  patients  are 
denied  this  right-  Relaxation 
of  the  NHS  regulations  would 
reduce  NHS  dispensing  costs 
and  offer  NHS  patients  a 
safer,  cheaper  .and  more  con- 
venient service. 

(Dr)  D Roberts.  -< 
Chairman,  Dispensing  i 
Doctors’  Association.  \ 

The  Spinney,  Welford,  ; 
Northampton. 


NORTHUMBERLAND: 
Backed  by  the  National  Farm- 
ers'. Union,  a pioneer  neigh- 
bourhood Watch  scheme  has 
been  set  up  to  deter  sheep 
thieves  in  the  Borders  region. 
Police  officers  based  in  Bel- 
lingham have  put  together  a 


computer  base  of  the  many 
different  combinations  of 
coloured  and  shaped  mark- 
ings used  by  formers  to  estab- 
lish ownership.  The  scheme 
covers  hundreds  of  square 
miles  and  includes  the 
Kfelder  reservoir  policies. 
With  lambing  on  upland 
farms  in  full  swing  up  here, 
livestock  farmers  are  exercis- 
ing extra  vigilance  to  protect 
their  flocks.  ‘The  more  farm- 
ers who  put  their  markers 
forward  to  be  computerised 
the  easier  it  wfll  be  for  us  to 
crack  the  problem,"  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  local 
police.  There  have  been 
thieves  stealing  stock  in  the 
Borders  for  .centuries  al- 
though they  now  operate  on 
four  wheels  Instead  of  on 
horseback.  Many  ewes  are 
now  lambed  in  enclosures 
and  turned  out  within  days 
with  their  lambs,  some  hm 


formers  stifl.  lamh  outside. 
Within  recorded  history  it  is 
known  that  old.  monastic  es- 
tablishments kept  sheep  as 
early  as  1250  and  these  flocks 
extended  over  much  of  Chev- 
iot. The  Cheviot  sheep  is  a 
white-feced,  roman-nosed  ani- 
mal with  a long  frame,  the 
Blackfoce  is  a «twant  chunkier 
beast  with  a rapid,  scuttling 
gait  Half-breeds  are  common 
and  are  a cross  between  the 
Cheviot  and  the  Border 
Leicester,  a lowland  sheep 
known  fbr  its  propensity  to 
lamb  easily.  Ewes  and  Lambs 
are  numbered  to  help  the 
shepherd.  I found  a waif  up- 
side down  In  a dyke  and, 
having  hauled  it  but,  saw  141 
painted  on  its  woolly  coat  . 
The  next  thing  was  to  search  1 
for  mother,  a stupid  beast 
which  had  got  herself  across  a 
nasty  bog  which  I didn’t  like 
the  look  of.  She  had  the  right 
number  on  her  side,  so  I set 
the  llttietop  down  where  she 
could  see  him,  and  set  off 
down  to  the  form  to  tell  the 
shepherd.  Hill  shepherds 
"know  every  sheep  in  their 
largeflochs. 

• ‘ VERONICA  HEATH  . 
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0ag*rap.  Whenhefol* 
wg«nd  began  harassing 
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How’s  that  for 

, . . je  * - ' , 

JAMES  Oglethorpe  e- 
mailsus  from  America 
to  report  the  curious 
, feet  that  Guardian  election 
< - coverage  was  banned  firom 

the  Internet  after  Surf- 
watch — a programme 
Which  blocks  out  anything 
•’  connected  with  pornogra- 
phy— took  umbrage  on  dis- 
covering  the  word  “sleaze**. 
. Anyone  surprised  by  this 
t * s'  apparently  over-literal  ety- 
urological  approach  might 
. consider  that,  for  reasons 
best  not  spelt  out,  a similar 
service  in  Germany  has 
blacklisted  Scunthorpe. 

IF  one  East  London  result 
looks  a little  out  of  sync 
today,  we  will  know  ex- 
actly who  to  blame.  “Yester- 
' day's  article  'An  end  to  this 
literal  democracy’  dis- 
cussed bogus  election  can- 
didates, and  was  accompa- 
’ nled  by  a photograph  of 
Lisa  Lovebucket,  the  Rain- 
bow  Party  candldatein 
Hackney  North.”  says  an 
apology  in  the  'nines.  “We 
are  happy  to  point  out  that 
: . she  is  not  a bogus  candidate 
J . whohas  set  out  to  confine 
• voters,  and  has  never  mto- 
represented  the  party  she 
stands  for.”  Yes,  but  was 
the  damage  already  done? 

MEA^WHIIJS,  the 

Diary  is  told  of  a Car  - 
zoore  elegant  apot- 
•'  ogy  made  by  the  splendid 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Taylor, 
who  died  this  week.  Shortly 
. before  Mrs  Thatcher  firet 
- came  topower.  Taylor  .was 
. prosecutDFin  the  Jeremy 
Thorpe  trtaL  When  the  case 
kept  him  ft-om*  legal  sod-  . 
ety’s  dinner  inhis  home 
town  of  Newcastle,  he  sent  a 
succinct  t^ogram  to  ex- 
plain hlmiielf.  "Regret  can- 
• not  be  there,"  it  read.  “Have 
to  see  a nut  about  a dog." 


The  end  of  history 
beckons  Blair 
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. T SSJS  e^ted  about  Ihurs- 
r hlS  Gather  being  an  MP 
■Xfbto,  it  emergedT^  wur’ 
V.  L JSP’ JaS?*  Straw’s  17-year- 
■ father  than  muse 

. W®  why.  at  11.30pm,  Wil- 

*£  ^Un  hot  in  bed  (the  cur- 

the  prefers  to 

^..■rtay  pn.message  by  wle_ 

,^v;hrating  this  astonishing 

''ice;  Little  Straw  prom- 
he  is  going  to  make  the 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THIS  is  a time  to  speak 
of  history.  For  1997  has 
been  an  historic  elec- 
tion in  a way  no  recent 
election  really  was.  Every 
time  the  people  go  to  the  polls, 
the  occasion  receives  its 
quota  of  epic  verbiage,  and  a 
case  can  be  made  for  1963  (the 
post-Falklands  rout  and  near- 
extinction  of  the  Labour 
Party),  1987  (Thatcher’s  hat- 
trick),  1992  (Major  nails  That- 
cherism into  the  British  way 
of  life).  But  the  only  convinc- 
ing candidate  is  1979.  As  com- 
pared. with  then  and  now, 
these  intervening  moments 
have  a smaller  claim. 

But  1997  says  BomPt-hiTig 
about  history  in  another  way. 
It  summons  up  the  matter  of 


history  precisely  because  of 
Tony  Blair's  ambivalent  atti- 
tude towards  anything  to  do 
with,  the  past  He  leads  a party 
which  is  steeped  in  history,  to 
a peak  that  anyone  sensitive 
to  It  would  rate  amnng  the  1 
highest  of  the  last  100  years, 
yet  that  is  something  he 
addresses  only  with 
reluctance. 

Interviewing  him  on  his  1 
last  election  ride,  the  day  be- ' 
fore  yesterday,  I broached  it 

with  him  Expunging  past  1 
from  the  modern  books,  I sug- 1 
Bested,  was  Integral  to  New  , 
Labour’s  project  His  reply  i 
was  interestingly  selective,  i 
He  denied,  not  very  vehe- 
mently, the  charge  of  im- writ- 
ing history.  Why,  he  said,  the 
1S45  election  was  a matter  of 
pride,  because  it  produced  the 
government  that  created  the 
National  Health  Service.  And 
1964  was  also  admirable,  be- 
cause of  the  liberalisations 
achieved  under  (though  Blair 
didn’t  name  him)  Roy  Jenkins 
— laws  about  race  relations 
and  gender  equality  and  other 
bits  of  the  liberal  ticket 

Totally  absent  from  thin  list 
of  happy  memories,  however. 


was  anything  done  by  Labour 
for  the  last  25  years.  Of  that 
benighted  period,  the  history 
Is  a curse.  This  Includes  the 
entire  life  of  the  last  Labour 
government  (1974-79)  which 
went  wrong,  Blair  said,  be- 
cause "the  relationship  with 
trade  unions  was  wrong,  and 
was  felt  to  be  wrong”,  and 
then  the  history  of  the  early 
1980s  when  the  party  "virtu- 
ally annihilated  itself”. 
"There’s  no  doubt  about  it,” 
he  concluded,  “the  Labour 

Party  went  off  the  rafls  in  the 
70s  and  early  80s.” 


THIS  says  more  clearly 
what  he  failed  to  say 
openly  during  the  cam- 
paign, when  he  was 
often  asked  how  he  squared 
his  present  positions  with 
those  he  signed  up  tor,  as  a 
youthful  parliamentary  candi- 
date, in  1983.  Such  questions 
always  embarrassed  Mm.  it 
was  obvious  he  never  believed 
In  the  1983  socialist  package, 
the  longest  suicide  note  in  his- 
tory, but  he  could  not  bring 
himself,  even  in  1997,  to  say  as 
much  with  true,  unvarnished, 
ranfesginnwi  candour.  Only  at 


the  very  end  did  he  say  what 
he  said  to  me,  coupled  with  a 
graceful  tribute -to  Nefl.  Kin- 
nock.  “It  was  Neil  Kinnock 
who  brought  the  Labour 
Party  back  from  the  dead, 
frankly"  he  said.  The  last 
! rites  were  being  said  over  us.” 

History  is  no  easier  a mat- : 
ter  for  his  acolytes.  Not  long 
ago,  I had  a tortuous  fwnver- 
sation  with  Peter  Mandelson, 
chief  agent  of  ftigjr  the  mod- 
erniser. Mandelson  is  son  and 
grandson  of  Labour  stalwarts. 
Unlike  Blair,  he  was  bom  to 
the  Labour  purple,  which 
colour  he  has  appropriated  for 
the  party.  He  realised,  per- 
haps more  than  Blair,  the  case 
for  “maintaining  our  roots,  I 
our  sense  of  pride  in  Labour's 
traditions  and  the  many 
achievements  we  have  to  our 
name”. 

But  the  counter-case 1 
weighed  more  heavily  with 
him.  “We  have  to  deal  with 
onr  past,"  he  sail  “As  far  as 
our  recent  past  is  concerned, 

we  have  to  live  it  down.  I 

mean-  our  immediate  past, 
when  the  Labour  Party  essen- 
tially disgraced  Itself  to  its 
own  supporters,  quite  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.”  ; 
However,  that.  Which  Is  the  ; 
obvious  anathema,  wasn’t  the  ' 
end  of  it.  The  governing  cul- . 
ture  of  the  70s,  too,  bad  to  be 
uprooted:  “the  old  corporat- . 
ism,  the  old  Whltehan-knows- 
best  the  belief  in  state  Inter- 
vention in  Industry,  second- 
guessing  the  markets,  telling 
firms  how  to  run  their  af- 
fairs". 

Mandelson,  1 would  say, 
was  more  conflicted  than 
Blair.  But  they  shared  a cold- 
eyed  ruthlessness  about  what , 


A shamed  hero 


needed  to  be  done.  Even  as 
the  campaign  was  ending, 
they  were  categoric  In  their 
belief  that  the  past  was  their 
enemy.  No  face  from  the  past 
was  allowed  anywhere  near 
the  television  screen. 


SITTING  at  the  back  of 
his  bus,  Blair 
reflected  that  the 
same  underlying 
question  had  never  gone 
away:  would  Old  Labour  ever 
come  back  to  haunt  the 
country?  This  was  the  biggest 
single  Tear  the  people  had.  Its 
reiteration,  sometimes  explic- 
it but  often  just  implied,  made 
him  certain  he  would  never 
have  got  anywhere  unless 
New  Labour,  the  purgative  of 
history,  had  been  invented. 

This  election,  therefore, 
will  have  a double  meaning  in 
the  annals.  Certainty  it  makes 
history.  A Labour  victory, 
whatever  its  measure,  was  al- 
ways going  to  begin  a new 
era.  New  eras  no  longer  need 
whdlly  new  ideas  to  prove 
their  novelty,  as  history  will 
be  compelled  to  recognise. 
But  the  un-writing  of  history 
will  also  be  completed.  This  is 
where  Blair's  Interest  in  it 
begins. 

What  trammelled  him  for 
the  last  three  years  were 
memories  his  enemies  were 
determined  not  to  give  up. 
After  a year  or  two  in  power, 
perhaps  a mere  few  months, 
that  past  will  finally  be 
burled.  Its  images  will  cease 
to  signify.  Blair,  instead,  will 
be  building  his  own  past,  as 
the  sole  ground  for  judgment 
on  Labour.  He  will  be  per- 
forming last  rites,  but  history, 
not  the  party,  will  be  dead. 


DeccaAitkenhead 


ROSSMAGUEN  is 
a town  so  small  we 
■ should  never  have 
^L^heard  of  it  Sitting 
mile  from  the 
Irish  border,  its  four  roads 
converge  on  a windy  square 
of  elderly  family  businesses 
and  stores.  The  march  of 
chain  stores  has  stopped  ^dl 
dKBtotthlstocnadofra^ 
SO,  too,  have  any  bright  ideas 
for  heritage  attractions.  No 
tSsinessto  its  right  mind 

■would  come  herCi ...  w. 
IRA  posters,  nailed  to  teie- 

^^withmiliWPre 

Hston.  line  the  lanes  lead^£ 


into  town,  wa , — 


the  square:  helicopters  roar 
in  and  out  all  day,  armed 
soldiers  patrol  the  fields.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  bandit 
country  — fiercely  republi- 
can, frozen  in  time  by  the 
Troubles,  the  scene  of  too 
pinny  tragedies  to  list.  And 
this  Is  where  the  man  charged 
last  mouth  with  bombing  Ca- 
nary Wharf  came  from- 

When  James  McArdle  goes 
on  trial,  he  will  stand  accused 
of  shattering  the  ceasefire 
which  bad  shimmmered  like 
a mirage  over  the  province 
for  18  months.  If  found  guilty, 
that  is  how  history  will  re- 
cord him. 

When  history  comes  to  re- 
cord John  Major’s  premier- 
ship, it  will'  not  as  once 
hoped,  be  able  to  say  he  was 
the  man  who  brought  peace  to 
Northern  Ireland.  That  epi- 
taph has  slipped  away  like 
sand  since  a bomb  ripped 
through  London’s  Docklands. 
But  It  may  well  record  him  as 

the  one  who  nearly  pulled  it 
off.  Like  the  fearless  and  de- 
cent man  we  hear  he  is,  he 
ventured  in  where  others 
feared  to  tread.  But  those 
bloody  terrorists  just 


wouldn’t  let  him  see  it 
through.  Their  intentions 
were  as  deceitful  as  Major’s 
were  sincere;  the  thing  is,  you 
see,  ttimi  like  the  Docklands 
bomber  never  even  wanted  a 
solution. 

Poor  John.  Admittedly,  ob- 
servers had  been  mystified 
when  he  achieved  the  cease- 
fire. How  had  a suburban  ac- 
countant from  Brixton  per- 
suaded the  ERA  to  lay  down 
their  arms?  The  man  knew 


on  the  whole  affair.  Once  the 
choice  arose  between  bring- 
ing peace  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. and  courting  a dozen  or 
so  Unionist  MPs  in  order  to 
ding  far  a few  months  to  an 
office  he  was  going  to  lose 

anyway,  the  decision  was  so 
simple  it  is  scarcely  accurate 
to  talk  of  a “choice”  at  aH 
John  Major  did  not  almost 
pull  off  a solution  to  Northern 
Ireland.  He  threw  it  away. 

To  many  on.  the  mainland, 


When  history  records  John  Major,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  say  he  was  the  man  who 
brought  peace  to  Northern  Ireland 


nothing  of  Irish  history, 
understood  nothing!  And 
then,  ignorance  became  his 
famous  virtue;  oily  one  trav- 
elling so  light  we  said,  could 
have  the  clarity  this  twisted 
mess  of  history  required. 

Well,  it  has  proved  a pretty 
dubious  virtue.  For  It  is  exact- 
ly that  which  made  It  poss- 
ible, in  fact  painless,  for 
Major  to  turn  his  back  coolly 


Ulster  is  an  obstinate  bugger 
of  a place,  peopled  at  best  by 
folk  who  don’t  know  what’s 
good  for  them,  at  worst  by 
blood-lusty  fanatics.  John 
Major  had  been  a damned 
hero  for  getting  them  to  see 
sense,  however  briefly.  He 
did,  people  like  to  say,  “his 
best”. 

What  he  did  was  actually 
unpardonable.  Having  asked 


the  people  of  Ulster  for  their 
trust,  only  to  toss  it  back 
when  It  no  longer  suited,  he 
has  not  merely  dropped  the 
province  back  into  the  de- 
spair he  found  it  in  when  he 
first  came  striding  over.  He 
has  confirmed  their  worst 
suspicions  — that  Northern 
Ireland  is  an  "issue”  in  West- 
minster which  politicians 
pick  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  drop  the  instant  it  looks 
like  being  more  trouble  than 
it’s  worth. 

To  the  English,  many  of 
whom  seem  to  understand  no 
greater  loyalty  than  an  at- 
tachment to  a favourite  Spice 
Girl,  Ulster  passions  are  a 
dark  mystery.  But  then,  they 
make  little  attempt  to  compre- 
hend them.  To  grow  up  in  a 
town  like  Crossmaglen  is  to 
inherit  a depth  of  tribalism 
and  suspicion  which  con- 
sumes aH  If  you  are  poor, 
unemployed,  and  live  in  a 
country  rotted  with  violence 
and  universally  pitied,  alle- 
giance to  some  historical 
cause  can  be  all  you  feel  you 
have.  To  surrender  that  and 
suspend  disbelief  was  an  act 


To  many  on  the 
mainland,  Ulster  is 
an  obstinate  bugger 


of  real  courage.  Opportunities 
like  this  do  not  come  along 
very  often:  to  squander  one 
for  the  most  venal  of  motives 
is  a disgrace  for  which  John 
Major  should  never  be 
forgiven. 

So  when  commuters  find 
themselves  stuck  in  sweaty 
traffic  jams  in  Essex,  they  are 
right  to  be  cross.  They  are 
mistaken,  however,  in  the  tar- 
get of  their  ill- temper.  The 
question  they  fail  to  ask,  as 
they  spit  indignation  on  to 
hard  shoulders,  is  this:  Who 
is  to  blame?  At  least  part  of 
the  answer  lies  considerably 
closer  to  the  M25  than 
Crossmaglen. 

But  it  is  too  simple  to  say 
John  Major  is  the  only  one  to 
Marne.  He  was  constrained  by 
the  problem  which  afflicted 
an  his  predecessors,  and  that 
is  the  attitude  of  voters  on  the 
ma inland-  They  think  the 
Troubles  are  a terrible 
shame,  get  whipped  Into  a 
baying  lather  every  time  a 
bomb  goes  off  in  one  of  their 
cities,  and  would  be  delighted 
if  someone  could  sort  it  out 
But  they’re  damned  if  they 
are  going  to  see  that  it  might 
he  their  problem  too. 

When  the  IRA  emptied  Ain- 
tree,  Jenny  Pitman  declared 
that  nothing,  nothing,  could 
possibly  justify  spoiling  her 
day  at  the  races.  Students 
who’d  set  out  for  a flutter,  and 
ended  up  on  a cold  gym  floor 
in  Fazackerly  for  toe  night, 
believed  it  was  a “catastro- 
phe”, and  “toe  worst  thing 
they  could  ever  imagine 
happening”. 

A woman  inconvenienced 
by  last  week's  train  disrup- 
tions made  the  most  telling 
remark:  what,  she  demanded, 
did  toe  IRA  think  they  were 
doing,  bringing  their  prob- 
lems over  the  Irish  Sea  to  the 
Midlands?  What  did  it  have  to 
do  with  her? 

If  he  understood  the  con- 
nection, John  Major  certainly 
never  explained  it  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Tony  Blair 

wffl  fry,  but  early  indications 

are  not  encouraging-  So  while 

the  English  indulge  In  a deli- 
cious treat  of  Dunkirk  spirit 
(“We  won’t  let  the  ERA  defeat 
imi”  they  cry,  as  they  endure 
the  calamity  of  getting  to 
work  a bit  late),  men  and 
women  in  Ulster  continue,  as 
they  have  for  decades,  to  live 
thair  lives  under  a shadow  of 
military  occupation  and 
terrorist  threat. 

They  live  like  this  because 
In  the  end  John  Major  didn't 
think  that  mattered  enough, 
and  because  their  fellow  Brit- 
ons have  forgotten  that  it  is 
their  problem  too.  As  the  ERA 
make  their  coded  hoaxes, 
they  presumably  fed.  entitled 
to  remind  them  that  it  is. 


I’m  still  waiting 
for  that phone 
call,  Tony! 


Be!  Littlejohn 

REJOICE!  That  was  the 
Erst  word  to  come  into 
my  head  when  I real- 
ised, after  18  long,  soul- 
destroying.  Thatcherhe  veaxs 
ground  down  by  the  weight  or 
vested  interests,  that  at  long 
last  New  Labour  was  home 
and  dry.  Rejoice.' 

But  then  disillusionment 
began  to  set  in.  As  readers  of 
this  column  will  know,  no  one 
has  supported  Tony  Blair  and 
New  Labour  more  than  Bel 
Littlejohn.  So  it  grieves  me  to 
say  this,  but  the  early  indica- 
tions suggest  that  Tony  is 
reneging  on  some,  if  not  ail,  of 
his  election  promises. 

Let's  begin  at  the  beginning. 
I was  with  the  lovely  Barbara 
Fallen  in  Stevenage  last  night 
when  toe  news  began  Altering 
through  that  Tony  had  pulled 
off  toe  big  one.  It  had  been  a 
long,  hard  day.  with  Barbara 
going  spare  trying  to  decide 
what  to  wear  for  her  live  on- 
stage appearance  with  toe 
Returning  Officer  for  Steven- 
age. “I  don't  want  to  overdo  it. 
Bel,  do  I?  I mean,  Herve  Le- 
ge r's  running  me  up  some- 
thing fantastic  for  my  maiden 
speech,  but  1 think  election 
nights  call  for  something 
more  solemn,  more  tentative. 
X want  to  show  my  solidarity 
with  the  working  classes,  if 
any.  How  about  my  blue  Gaul- 
tier dungarees?  Or  might  the 
Returning  Officer  also  be  in 
blue?  Td  hate  to  show  him 
up!" 

In  the  end,  we  settled  for  a 
lovely  deep  rich  red.  with  lip- 
stick and  shoes  to  match. 
When  the  result  came 
through,  I had  to  restrain  the 
super  Ken  from  whipping  out 
his  Gibson  Les  Paul  and  treat- 
ing toe  assembled  crowds  to  a 
rendition  of  The  Who's  recent 
“Won’t  Get  Fooled  Again”. 

Then  it  was  ta-ra  to  Steven- 
age. and  thanx  everyone  far 
an  toe  help,  and  back  to  their 
home  in  Cheyne  Walk,  just 
this  side  of  Battersea,  for  toe 
party  of  a lifetime.  To  cele- 
brate, Barbara  had  given  all 
toe  staff  toe  evening  off.  Of 
course,  this  meant  getting  in 
new  and  largely  untrained 
staff,  but  they  coped  magnifi- 
cently with  the  sparkling 
wine  (from  the  hard-working 
Bollinger  co-operative). 

It  must  have  been  two  or 
three  in  the  morning  before 
toe  doubts  started  to  seep  in. 
Neither  Tony  nor  a single 
member  of  his  inner  cabinet 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  call 
Barbara  or  myself  to  offer  us 
highly-placed  jobs  on  govern- 
ment committees.  Barbara 
has  every  reason  to  believe 
herself  ideally  suited  to  a min- 
isterial position  — Junior  En- 
vironment Minister  with 


Special  Responsibilities  for 
, Colour  Co-Ordination,  or 
something  along  those  lines  — 

I yet  for  toe  past  five  hours 
Tony  Blair  has  maintained  a 
resounding  silence  on  the 
matter. 

My  God,  I hope  his  new 
lofty  position  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter  hasn't  gone  to  Tony's 
head.  But  so  far  — and,  yes,  I 
admit  it's  still  early  days  ~ all 
the  signs  are  that  it  has.  When 
I watched  him  on  telly  shake 
hands  with  the  Returning  Of- 
ficer for  Sedgefield.  I couldn't 
help  but  notice  a smug,  holier- 
than-thou,  now-I've-got- 
power-rm-Just-going-to-keep- 
it-for-myself  air  about  him,  as 
though  he  was  already  plan- 
ning to  turn  his  back  on  the 
ordinary,  decent  people  of  this 
country,  like  Barbara  and  me. 

Can  you  hear  me,  Tony? 
Some  of  those  less  radical 
than  myself  will  say  that  the 
first  few  hours  are  too  soon  to 
judge  a new  Prime  Minister's 
record  on  jobs,  housing, 
health  and  education.  But  al- 
ready I feel  that  some  or  toe 
bright,  blooming  vision  of 
New  Labour  is  ebbing  away. 
For  instance,  was  it  reailv 
necessary  far  Tony  to  spend 
all  that  time  after  his  own 
result  was  declared  grinning 
away  and  accepting  the  plau- 
dits of  his  followers  and  hang- 
ers-on? I felt  like  screaming  at 
Barbara's  television:  “Hang 
on.  Tony  — you  "ve  got  18  years 
of  dioisioe  Tory  rule  to  oivr- 
tum!  We  didn 't  elect  you  Party 
Leader  just  to  foster  your  ego ! 
Stop  grinning  and  get  down  to 
revitalising  this  once  great 
country  of  ours .”* 

AND  why  did  Tony  say 
nothing  — absolutely 
nothing  — in  his  vic- 
tory speech  about  two  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing 
the  ordinary  people  of  this 
country,  namely  the  massive 
drop  in  real  terms  of  toe  Arts 
Council  subsidy  to  the  go- 
ahead  independent  publishing 
company,  Stone  wash  Press, 
and  the  postponement  of  toe 
proposed  by-pass  around  Mil- 
ton  Dewbury  in  Dorset?  Like 
other  New  Labour  thinkers,  I 
took  time  off  last  summer  to 
retreat  to  my  country  cottage 
and  set  out  my  own  personal 
political  agenda-  This  is  now 
out  in  hardback  (Britain's 
Future — The  View  From  Mil- 
ton  Dewbury,  Stonewash 
Press.  £1555).  Frankly,  Tony 
has  had  ample  time  to  study 
it,  but  his  victory  speech 
revealed  a startling  ignorance 
of  toe  issues  raised.  A warn- 
ing: if  he  continues  to  over- 
ride the  wishes  of  the  people 
as  he  has  done  In  these  first 
five  hours,  his  premiership 
will  go  on  as  it  began:  slug- 
gish and  self-satisfied. 

Yesterday,  I voted  New 
Labour  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. I was  Tony's  greatest 
fan.  Yet  today  I wake  up  to 
find  nothing  has  changed. 
Tony  may  have  achieved  his 
personal  ambition,  but  he  is 
leaving  the  rest  of  us  in  toe 
wilderness.  Forget  Stonewash 
Books.  Forget  the  Milton  Dew- 
bury by-pass.  Make  way  for 
shattered  dreams. 
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Wimpey 
urges 
calm  on 
interest 
rates 


GEORGE  Wimpey.  the 
house  construction 
company,  yesterday 
urged  the  incoming  govern- 
ment not  to  overreact  to 
soaring  property  prices  in 
London  by  raising  Interest 
rates  to  damp  the  recovery. 
uri-ites  Richard  Miles. 

Chairman  Jo  Dwyer  said 
“excessive"  price  Inflation 
in  the  capital,  where  the 
value  of  some  properties 
has  jumped  by  more  than 
60  per  cent  over  the  past  six 
months,  would  correct  it- 
self in  the  next  two  years. 

Addressing  shareholders 
at  the  company  annual 
meeting.  Mr  Dwyer  said 
smaller  gains  in  house 
prices  outside  London  were 
a more  reliable  indicator  of : 
the  property  market. 

London  was  an  interna- 
tional property  market, 
with  prices  driven  as  much 
by  investment  as  home 
ownership,  he  said.  “The 
recovery  is  necessary  and 
should  not  be  seen  as  bring- 
ing unacceptable  inflation 
pressures  to  the  economy 
as  a whole.” 

House  prices  in  the  capi- 
tal have  rocketed  in  recent 
months,  spurred  on  by  an 
influx  of  Hong  Kong  busi- 
nessmen investing  their 
money  before  the  colony 


Market  madness ...  As  some  property  prices  in  London  rise  by  more  than  60pc,  house  builders  fear  a rise  in  interest  rates  photograph;  graham  turner 


passes  over  to  Chinese  con- 
trol. and  by  the  large  bo- 
nuses paid  to  City  dealers. 

Prices  have  also  been  af- 
fected by  a shortage  of 
quality  family  homes.  A 
three-bedroom  bouse  in 
north  Kensington,  for  ex- 
ample. has  increased  in 
value  from  £250,000  to 
£400.000  over  the  past  six 
months.  Properties  in  other 


parts  of  London  and  the 
South-east  have  experi- 
enced similar  gains. 

But  housing  experts  be- 
lieve the  bubble  could  be 
about  to  burst,  as  more 
homeowners  put  their 
properties  on  the  market, 
overseas  investment  tails 
off  and  the  threat  of  an  in- 
terest rate  rise  looms. 

Earlier  this  week.  Nation- 


wide Building  Society,  the 
UK's  thlrd-biggest  lender, 
said  that  while  the  gap  be- 
tween north  and  south  con- 
tinued to  widen,  there  were 
signs  that  first-time  buyers 
in  London  were  being 
forced  downmarket. 

“This  may  begin  to  im- 
prove the  saleability  of 
property  at  the  bottom  end 
of  the  price  range  and  so 


ease  price  pressures  in  the 
middle  market,"  it  said. 

The  society's  view  ap- 
peared to  be  confirmed  by 
data  today  from  the  Hali- 
fax, showing  house  prices 
barely  moving  In  April.  On 
an  annual  basis,  house 
price  inflation  is  now 
6.6  per  cent,  compared  with 
March's  7.2  per  cent.  “De- 
spite recent  sharp  rises  in 


bouse  prices  in  London, 
price  Increases  elsewhere 
in  the  UK  have  been  more 
moderate."  It  said. 

Wimpey,  Britain’s  largest 
home-bonder,  said  rising 
prices  were  beginning  to 
improve  profit  margins  but 
warned  that  the  recovery 
must  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course  to  ensure  negative 
equity  was  eliminated. 


Predators  ready  to  pounce 


Financial  staff 


THE  CITY  is  braced 
for  a new  surge  of 
takeover  activity 
over  the  coming 
weeks,  as  corporate 
financiers  reactivate  deals 
put  on  ice  during  the  election 
campaign. 

One  senior  financial  source 
indicated  last  night  that  at 
least  two  big  takeover  at- 
tempts may  break  as  early  as 
Monday.  Speculation  centres 
on  the  financial  sector,  where 
analysts  and  professional  in- 
vestors are  convinced  that  a 
wholesale  realignment  of 


banks,  building  societies  and 
insurance  groups  is  due. 

Against  earlier  predictions 
that  corporate  predators 
would  be  loath  to  rush  and 
test  the  policies  of  the  incom- 
ing government,  several  fi- 
nanciers indicated  yesterday 
that  they  are  preparing  for 
their  busiest  six-month 
period  in  memory. 

“In  the  past,  we  had  lots  of 
talk  about  an  increasing 
frenzy  of  bid  activity  in  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  elec- 
tion. with  people  trying  to  get 
deals  done  before  the  shutters 
came  down.  In  fact  clients 
have  been  much  more  calm 
and  considered.  With  the  elec- 


tion now  out  of  the  way.  the 
fingers  will  go  back  on  the 
buttons." 

In  the  financial  sector,  ana- 
lysts have  been  mesmerised  by 
the  number  of  potential  senar- 
ios.  Many  remain  convinced 
that  BAT  Industries  is  about 
to  resurrect  plans  to  demerge 
its  financial  arm  — which  in- 
cludes Allied  Dunbar  and 
Eagle  Star  — and  then  merge 
this  with  another  leading  in- 
sorancer,  despite  the  way  in 
which  it  is  stai  struggling  to 
reassure  investors  over  the 
health  of  its  tobacco  trade. 

In  December,  a plan  to 
marry  BAT’S  financial 
businesses  with  Commercial 


Union  collapsed  at  the  last 
moment,  apparently  due  to 
disagreements  over  the  valua- 
tion of  Eagle  Star.  Some  City 
observers  believe  the  CU  deal 
will  be  revived  in  its  entirety, 
although  rumours  of  an  ag- 
gressive move  by  BAT  on  the 
recently  floated  Alliance  & 
Leicester  have  also  begun  to 
grow  in  strength. 

For  its  part  A&L  remains 
on  a state  of  intense  “bid- 
watch."  with  its  stockbroker 
Cazenove  keeping  a close 
watch  for  signs  or  stakebuild- 
ing and  with  Alliance’s  com- 
pany secretary  department 
firing  out  salvo  after  salvo  of 
"21 2 notices"  over  recent  days 


to  new  mysterious  names  on 
its  shareholder  register. 
Issued  under  the  Companies 
Act.  such  notices  enable  a 
company  to  demand  to  be  told 
the  beneficial  owner  of  shares. 

However,  sources  close  to 
Alliance  indicate  that  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  buy 
someone  else  than  allow  itself 
to  be  scooped  up. 

Meanwhile,  close  watchers 
of  the  mutual  sector  indicate 
that  it  is  only  a matter  of  time 
before  insurers  considered 
too  small  to  de-mutualise, 
such  as  NPI  and  Scottish 
Provident,  are  picked  off. 

Speculation  or  a renewed 
wave  of  consolidation  has 


also  struck  the  utilities  sec- 
tor. with  many  financiers  and 
big  investors  convinced  that 
National  Power  or  PowerGen 
stands  ready  to  test  the 
resolve  of  an  incoming 
Labour  government  by  mak- 
ing a bid  for  a regional  elec- 
tricity company.  Southern 
Electric  is  the  only  remaining 
fully  independent  one. 

Rumours  of  stake-sales 
and/or  further  mergers  be- 
tween electricity  and  water 
companies  have  intensified. 

Yesterday,  reports  that 
Shell  is  searching  for  a target 
willing  to  be  taken  over  in  an 
agreed  deal  also  began  to  cir- 
culate once  more. 
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City  expects  shares  in  Co-op  bid  vehicle  to  crash 


Roger  Cow* 


SHARES  in  Lanica  Trust, 
the  company  behind  the 
aborted  takeover  bid  for 
the  Coop,  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
Stock  exchange  relisting  and 
are  certain  to  crash. 

The  shares  were  suspended 
three  months  ago,  after  the 
price  leapt  from  £8  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December  to  more 
than  £20  at  the  start  of  the  new 
year  — the  period  when  entre- 
preneur Andrew  Regan  was 
planning  the  £12  billion  break- 
up bid.  City  experts  expect 
shares  to  fall  below  £1. 


The  suspension  was  due  to 
be  lifted  two  weeks  ago  but 
legal  action  by  the  Oo-cp  inter- 
vened. The  company’s  stock- 
broker. James  Capel,  said  this 
week  there  were  no  further  ob- 
stacles to  the  quote  being 
restored  — expected  as  early 
as  today. 

Mr  Regan,  his  fellow  direc- 
tor David  Lyons.  Lanica  and 
its  subsidiary  Galileo  all  lace 
legal  action  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Wholesale  Society. 

Galileo,  the  vehicle  which 
was  intended  to  launch  the 
takeover,  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation  on  Wednesday. 

Stockbroker  Killik  & Co, 


which  had  invested  in  lanica. 
yesterday  became  the  latest 
City  firm  to  distance  itself 
from  Mr  Regan- 

Following  similar  decisions 
earlier  in  the  week  by  mer- 
chant bank  Hambros  and  law- 
yers Travers  Smith  Braith- 
waite,  and  yesterday's 
announcement  by  Schraders, 
Killik  & Co  said  yesterday  that 
it  bad  "severed  all  links"  with 
Mr  Regan. 

Killik  partners  and  staff 
bought  more  than  30.000 
shares  in  Lanica  and  advised 
their  clients  who  bought  a fur- 
ther 250.000  shares.  In  addi- 
tion. the  firm  and  its  clients 


invested  £2  million  directly  in 
Galileo. 

In  a statement  yesterday  the 
firm  said  it  had  not  known  the 
target  of  Lanica’s  bid  plans  at 
the  time  of  these  investments. 
“Some  weeks  later,  in  January 
of  this  year  following  a request 
by  the  firm,  it  was  informed  of 
the  intention  to  approach  the 
CWS." 

Killik  stressed  that  no  one 
within  the  firm  had  seen  any 
of  the  confidential  CWS  docu- 
ments. distributed  to  potential 
backers,  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  an  injunction  that 
baited  the  bid. 

The  firm  said  it  was  “seek- 


ing to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  investors"  but  a spokesman 
could  not  say  whether  this  in- 
cluded legal  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  led 
the  Coop's  counter-attack  was 
rewarded  yesterday  by  being 
made  deputy  chief  executive. 

Alan  Prescott  headed  the  Co- 
op’s war  cabinet  against  Mr 
Regan.  The  54-year-old  accoun- 
tant was  responsible  for  prop- 
erty and  production,  and  was 
non-executive  chairman  of  the 
Co-op  Bank.  Yesterday  he  was 
appointed  deputy  to  chief  exec- 
utive Graham  Melmoth.  and 
given  responsibility  for  non- 
retail  businesses. 


Lanica  Trust 

Share  price,  Es 


BAA  set  to  ran 
Pacific  airport 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


A LUCRATIVE  £$3Q  mil- 
lion deal  for  BAA  to  run 
Melbourne  airport,  the 
second  largest  in  Australia, 
creating  a bridgehead  for  foe 
company  in  the  Pacific  Rim. 
is  expected  to  be  announced 
over  the  weekend. 

The  decision  has  still  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Australian 
government,  but  senior  exec- 
utives of  BAA.  formerly  the 
British  Airports  Authority, 
are  confident  they  will  win 
the  competitive  tender. 

It  has  a 20  per  cent  stake  In 
Australian  Pacific  Airport 
Corporation,  while  Austra- 
lian Mutual  Provident  has  a 
70  per  cent  stake. 

BAA’s  interest  in  operating 
airports  has  been  developing 
rapidly,  ft  is  involved  in  other 
bids  in  Australia,  including 
Brisbane  and  Perth  airports. 

and  will  be  making  a pitch  for 
Sydney's  new  airport  when  it 
is  h»  ill.  , . 

Local  political  infighting 

has  prevented  the  airport 


being  built  before  the  Olym- 
pic Games  in  2000. 

BAA  confirmed  yesterday 
that  it  was  bidding  for  Naples 
and  Bali  airports,  as  well  as 
several  in  the  United  States 
and  South  Africa. 

It  made  a decisive  foray 
into  the  US  market  with  a 
deal  to  run  Indianapolis  air- 
port. against  considerable 
American  competition.  The 
agreement  guarantees  India- 
napolis. which  handles 
6.5  million  passengers  a year, 
savings  of  £21  million.  lower- 
ing airline  costs  and  improv- 
ing passenger  convenience. 

The  company  says  the  deal 
covers  everything  “from  cut- 
ting the  grass  to  replacing 
light  bulbs  on  the  runway”,  a 
method  which  is  likely  to  be 
copied  at  Melbourne. 

Indianapolis  has  been  used 
as  a showcase  by  BAA  in  the 
US.  Its  first  venture  in  China 
is  at  Shenzen,  where  it  won  a 
competition  to  design  a 
second  terminal  to  handle 
Hi  million  passengers  a year. 
BAA  has  also  been  discussing 
joint-venture  management  of 
terminal  facilities. 


Pyramid  rests  on  shaky  ground 


New  age  sales  scheme’s  recruits 
risk  prosecution,  says  Dan  Atkinson 


Members  of  a “new- 

age”  pyramid-selling 
scheme  have  been 
warned  that  recent  legisla- 
tion could  leave  them  open 
to  criminal  prosecntlon  if 
they  sign  up  new  recruits. 

The  Delfin  Knowledge 
System,  launched  in  Brit- 
ain last  year,  charges  £850 
for  eight  cassette  tapes, 
then  £4,250  for  “phase  two" 
of  the  “life-changing  busi- 
ness opportunity". 

Academics,  lawyers, 
teachers,  business  people 
and  housewives  are  being 
targeted  by  the  “personal 
growth”  scheme  but.  be- 
cause members  are  ex- 
pected to  make  their  money 
back  by  recruiting  others. 
Delfin  is  likely  to  Ball  foul 
of  a raft  of  British  laws.  In 
particular  the  Trading 
Schemes  Act  1996. 

Not  only  are  promoters  of 
such  a scheme  committing 
an  offence,  bnt  anyone  fur- 
ther down  the  chain 
recruiting  new  members  to 
offset  his  or  her  own  invest- 
ment is  doing  so  as  well. 


The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  while  refus- 
ing to  comment  specifically 
on  Delfin.  warned  yester- 
day: “The  law  is  there  to 
help  you  protect  yourself. 
Don’t  join  schemes  which 
appear  to  break  the  law.” 

Delfin.  based  in  Newport 
Beach.  California,  claims 
turnover  of  nearly  $20  mil- 
lion (£12.3  million)  a year 
and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  members  worldwide.  It 
has  hosted  recruitment 
meetings  at  vennes  such  as 
the  New  Connaught  Rooms 
in  Bloomsbury.  London, 
the  Hilton,  Leeds,  and  the 
Strath  all  an  Hotel.  Birming- 
ham. It  hired  St  Anne’s  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  for  its  launch 
last  September. 

Each  recruit  is  expected 
to  sign  up  six  other  mem- 
bers. “The  magic  number  is 
seven.”  according  to  a 
recorded  recruitment  mes- 
sage on  an  outer-London 
British  Telecom  line. 

The  member  plus  his/her 
six  recruits  constitute  a 
“panel":  £850  is  due  from 


the  member  to  Delfin,  but 
he  or  she  takes  a 90  per 
cent  cut  of  the  “personal 
growth**  products  (the 
eight  cassettes)  sold  to  the 
six  others. 

After  expenses,  according 
to  the  message,  the  member 
ought  to  clear  £5.000. 

Phase  Two  involves  mem- 
bers handing  over  five 
times  the  initial  amount  to 
Delfin  — £4.250  — but.  sup- 
posedly. with  five  times  the 
potential  earnings;  presum- 
ably. another  “panel”  is 
signed  up  on  a similar  basis. 


Under  English  law,  any 
scheme  where  “the  main 
motive  for  Joining  is  to 
profit  from  recruiting 
others”  is  unlawful.  It  is 
unlawful  also  to  take 
money  from  someone  “on 
the  basis  of  such  a motive”. 

The  Guardian  has  passed 
documents  and  information 
relating  to  Delfin  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Investments 
Board,  the  chief  financial 
regulator,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try. 

Delfin’s  British  telephone 
number  is  an  07000  “fol- 
low-me”  line  unconnected 
to  a single  address.  It  is 
answered  by  an  administra- 
tor who  refers  all  inquiries 
to  Newport  Beach. 

Two  taped  messages  — 
one  of  two  minutes  the 
other  of  14  minutes. — tell 
would-be  members:  “Don’t 
sell  yourself  short.” 

Delfin’s  founder,  Leslie 
Seger,  claims  the 
“product”  allows  people  to 
“define  their  relationship 
to  their  universe";  it  is 
about  "understanding 
their  creative  ability”  and 
making  them  “enmeshed 
in  a process  of  personal 
growth”. 


Notebook 


The  soundness 
of  King  George 


Alex  Brummer 


CITY  issues  received  little 
play  during  the  election 
p^ynpaigp,  which  Is  not 
surprising  given  the  mere 
5,070  electors  in  the  Square 
M&e.  But  what  may  be  of  no 
significance  before  polling  can 
loom  large  on  election  night. 

In  the  early  hours  of  April  10 
1992,  when  it  became  dear  that 
Neil  Kinnock’s  assault  on 
Downing  Street  had  been 
turned  back  in  the  final  hours 
of  the  campaign,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  able  to  sell  some 
£1-6  billion  of  gilt-edged  stock 
— UK  government  bonds  — to 
enthusiastic  investors,  keeping 
downward  pressure  an  long- 
term interest  rates. 

This,  in  turn,  helped  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  momentum  to 
the  Major  boom,  which  the 
posters  have  told  us  so  much 
about  over  the  past  six  weeks. 

As  connoisseurs  erf  President 
Bill  Clinton’s  landmark  vic- 
tory in  November  1992  will 
know,  and  there  are  no  greater 

fans  than  those  SUTTOUlldiXlg 
Tony  Blair  and  Gordon  Brown, 
the  liberal  instincts  of  Clin- 
ton's Little  Rock  mafia  quickly 
felt  the  draught  blowing  from 
the  bond  markets. 

Radical  economic  ideas  for 
putting  America's  inner-city 
youth  to  work,  of  the  kind  ad- 
vocated by  Robert  Reich  (even- 
tually taken  into  the  Cabinet 
as  labour  secretary)  were  one 
thing  But  satisfying  Federal 
Reserve  chairman  Alan  Green- 
span, and  his  legions  cm  Wall 
Street  and  across  the  global 
bond  markets,  was  another. 

If  the  priority  for  creating 
conditions  to  foster  growth 
was  clamping  down  on  the 
budget  deficit  — the  broad  US 
equivalent  of  thp  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  — 
then  that  and  preserving  confi- 
dence in  the  bond  markets  had 
to  be  given  top  priority. 

THE  new  incumbents  of 
numbers  10  and  11  Down- 
ing Street  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  bond  markets  or  the 
City  in  general  for  granted: 
making  all  the  right  noises 
about  the  central  inflation  tar- 
get of  25  per  cent  and  adhering 
to  the  “golden  rule”  of  not  bor- 
rowing for  current  expendi- 
ture is  one  thing,  recognising 


the  fragility  of  confidence  is 
another. 

In  some  respects,  the  next 
UK  administration  inherits 
healthy  financial  markets. 
The  FTSE  is  a breath  short  of 
its  all-time  high;  gilts  have 
been  strong  in  the  past  few 
days,  on  weaker  than  antici- 
pated British  consumer  credit 
figures  and  economic  vibra- 
tions from  across  the  Atlantic; 
and,  most  impressive  of  ah, 
sterling  stands  above  1.8 
marks  and  at  1003  per  cent  in 
the  effective  index  which  mea- 
sures the  pound’s  value 
against  our  mam  trading  part- 
ners since  1990. 

If  a newly  elected  govern- 
ment were  determined  to 
throw  away  this  windfall  of 
strong  markets,  what  should  it 
do?  Am  wig  the  easiest  ways  of 


sending  out  wrong  signals  to 
the  financial  markets  would  be 
to  axe  the  person  who  is  still 
seen  in  the  City  and  interna- 
tionally as  the  guardian  of  the 
anti-inflation  policy  — the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Eddie  George,  — or  even 
let  it  be  known  that  be  would 
not  be  welcome  to  a second 
term.  On  paper  at  least, 
George,  who  was  appointed  by 
John  Major  on  January  22. 
1992,  is  safe  until  June  SO,  39 98. 
However,  precedent  is  that 
Bank  governors  are  normally 
appointed  (as  George  was) 
some  six  months  before  their 
term  expires,  so  that  there  are 
no  surprises  for  the  bend 
markets. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a 
long  time  that  Gordon  Brown 
disapproves  of  George,  not  nec- 
essarily for  the  way  in  which 
he  fa*  conducted  monetary 
policy  hut  because  of  his 
buddy  relationship  with  Ken- 
neth Clarke.  The  combination 
of  these  two  colourful  charac- 
ters, both  of  whom  eqjoy  the 
good  things  in  life,  may  have 
been  somewhat  jarring  to  the 
son  of  the  manse. 

Certainly , foe  KpT>  and  Eddie 
show  has  not  been  endowed 
with  the  same  dignity  as.  for 
instance,  a meeting  of  the 
Bundesbank  Council  or  the 
Federal  Regave  Board,  and 
the  process  needs  reforming. 
The  ideas  outlined  by  Brawn 
in  his  February,  speech  to  foe 
Centre  for  Economic  Perfor- 
mance, when  he  proposed  set- 
ting up  a Monetary  Policy 
Committee  comprising  the 
governor,  foe  deputy  governor 
and  two  executive  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  institu- 
tionally sound  — although 
eventual  Independence  will  be 
the  key  to  its  ultimate 
credibility. 

CERTAINLY,  there  is 
much  to  deplore  about 
the  way  in  which  foe 
Bank  is  organised.  The  Court 
— the  equivalent  of  a board  of 
directors  — is  without  power, 
responsibility  or  constituency. 
The  idea  that  Sir  Chips  Kes- 
wick, chief  executive  of  Ham- 
bros, can  comfortably  sit  an 
foe  Court;  when  his  own  bank 
is  under  Investigation  for  its 
involvement  in  what  the  High 
Court  has  labelled  “dishon- 
esty” over  the  foiled  attempt  to 
take  over  the  Co-op  Wholesale 
Society,  damages  its  standing. 

This  would  not  be  tolerated 
at  the  Federal  Reserve.  In  feet, 
regulation,  post-BCd,  Barings 
and  NatWest,  remains  the 
Achilles  heel  of  foe  Bank, 
which  wiD  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  next  government, 
as  the  Treasury  Select  Com- 
mittee has  recommended. 

None  of  this,  however, 
means  that  Eddie  George 
should  be  destabilised.  Above 
aH  ethers  in  the  Bank;  he  en- 
joys a reputation  for  under- 
standing the  financial  mar- 
kets, a knowledge  of  global 
finaifY'frj  affairs  and  has  the 
status  to  stand  up  to  foe  Chan- 
cellor over  monetary  policy. 

There  is  an  independence  of 
thought  that  should  transcend 
administrations.  The  candi- 
dates to  replace  him.  his  dep- 
uty Howard  Davies,  Gavyn 
Davis  of  Goldman  Sahhs.  Mer- 
vyn  King  of  the  Bank,  and 
Martin  Taylor,  chief  executive 
of  Barclays  Bank,  are-  all 
pie  of  substance  tram  the 
Jr  generation.  But  prudence 
and  safety  demand  that  they 
are  kept  waiting  until  the 
George  era  has  run  its  course. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  ZOO 
Austria  18122 
Belgium  58.49 
Canada  Z213 
Cyprus  01809 
Denmark  10.47 
Finland  8Z7 


Italy  2,715 
alia  0.« 


France  9.44 

Germany  Z747  Malta  0.6 07 

Greece  437.00  Netherlands  307 

Hong  Kong  1Z22  New  Zealand  Z283 

India  68.01  Norway  1131 

Ireland  1.051  Portugal  Z7Z00 

Israel  5.52  Saudi  Arabia  590  . 


Stngapom  230 
Soutb  Africa  701 
Spain  229.96 
Sweden  12.48 
Switzerland  2285 
Turkey  208,588 
USA  1.588 
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Beverley  Hodson  yesterday  after  announcement  of  her  appointment  as  retail  managing  director  photograph:  davd  shjjtoe 

WH  Smith  follows  in  steps  of  Boots 


Lisa  Buckingham  on  ‘bloocfied  leader1 
chosen  to  revive  demoralised  group 


WH  SMITH,  the  de- 
moralised 
stationery  group, 
yesterday  promised  to  try 
to  mimic  the  spectacularly 
successful  high  street 
revival  of  Boots,  appointing 
a new  retail  managing  di- 
rector who  has  spent  most 
of  her  career  at  the  chem- 
ists chain. 

But  Bill  Cock  bum.  the 
chief  executive  of  WH 
Smith,  risked  less  flatter- 
ing comparisons  when  it 
'emerged  that  his  new  ap- 
pointment, Beverley  Hod- 
son,  has  spent  the  last  year 
as  managing  director  of 
dolcis  and  Cable  & Co,  two 
of  the  companies  in  the 
dreadfully  lacklustre  shoe 
empire  of  Sears,  whose  far- 


News  in  brief 


tunes  have  plummeted  for 
years. 

“She  was  very  instru- 
mental in  turning  that  bit 
of  the  business  round  plus 
it  does  mean  she  is  well 
bloodied  to  secure  a turn- 
round  here  which  is  desper- 
ately needed  — although 
not  to  the  same  extent  as 
Sears,  of  course."  he  said. 

Ms  Hodson  will  take  over 
from  Peter  Bamford,  who 
was  ousted  in  early  April 
after  10  years  with  the 
group  For  failing  to  revive 
the  fortunes  of  the  core  400- 
strong  WH  Smith  retail 
chain. 

After  failing  to  capitalise 
on  the  end  of  the  net  book 
agreement,  even  though  it 
is  by  far  the  largest  book 


seller  In  the  country.  WH 
Smith  is  now  hoping  to  add 
excitement  to  a chain 
whose  7.5  million  shoppers 
a week  spend  just  £4.80  on 
average. 

Mr  Cockburn  said  Ms 
Hodson  fitted  the  group's 
requirement  for  a strong 
commercial  executive. 
“She's  a really  good  leader, 
exactly  what  the  doctor 
ordered.” 

The  retail  job  at  WH 
Smith  is  seen  as  something 
of  a poisoned  chalice  — 
even  though,  the  airport 
and  station  concessions  are 
now  operating  as  a separate 
business.  Two  managing  di- 
rectors have  been  sacked  in 
as  many  years. 

But  Mr  Cockburn  said  Ms 
Hodson  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  challenge.  She 
had  been  involved  in  the 
transformation  of  Boots’s 
prospects  a decade  ago  and 


that  company  was  now 
“our  benchmark  of  excel- 
lence”. 

According  to  Mr  Cock- 
bum,  a joining  date  for  Ms 
Hodson  has  not  been  agreed 
as  she  is  still  in  discussions 
about  her  departure  from 
Sears,  whose  shoe  chains 
are  being  put  in  the  hands 
of  a company  doctor  and 
whose  chief  executive. 
Liam  Strong,  is  to  quit  for 
falling  to  revive  the  group. 

WH  Smith  also  named 
Alan  Giles,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Waterstones,  as  the 
group’s  representative  on 
the  board  of  Virgin  Our 
Price,  which  still  awaits  a 
decision  by  Mr  Cockburn 
on  a new  chief  executive. 

The  former  Post  Office 
chief  did,  however,  say  he 
was  close  to  appointing  a 
managing  director  for  the 
airport  and  station 
concessions. 


Coach  firm 
pulls  out  of 
sale  talks 

BARR  & Wallace  Arnold 
Trust,  the  Leeds-based  lei- 
sure operator  and  motor  dis- 
tributor. has  pulled  out  of 
talks  to  sell  its  coach  holiday 
division  to  rival  operator 
Shearings,  and  has  decided  to 
auction  it,  writes  Dominic 
Walsli. 

The  company  was  ap- 
proached by  Shearings  in 
January  and  agreed  to  sell  its 
Wallace  Arnold  leisure  div- 
ision for  almost  £35  million, 
Mibject  tu  due  diligence  and 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  clear- 
ance. 

Richard  Bell,  finance  direc- 
tor of  BWAT.  said  tho  deci-. 
sion  to  seek  higher  offers  was 
the  result -or  "substantial 
commercial  interest”  since 
rumours  of  the  deal  seeped 
into  tin*  market  in  March.  He 
skid  d was  the  company  s 
rimy  U1  seek  the  best  possible 

^Mark  Wordsworth,  the 
NalVVsl  Ventures  director 
who  led  the  EBt  million  shear- 
ings buy-out  from  Rank  in  De- 
cember. said:  "It's  a hizan* 
.situation.  Wi'*vc  now  got  to  sn 
tat*  to  sec  whether  anyone 
boats  our  hid.  It's  veP'"  jts‘ 
mating,  but  we  haven  t had  * 
lit  of  pique  and  withdrawn. 
Our  offer  remains." 

Shearings  ha*  1175  coaches 

and  33  hotels  while  Wallace 
Arnold  has  120  coaches  anu 
five  hoiels  Together  they 
would  control  17  per  cent  ot 
the  market,  too  link*  to  worry 
Uw  OFT. 


Toyota  head’s  Euro-trip 


TOYOTA  president,  Hir- 
oshi Okuda.  flies  to 
Europe  this  weekend 
to  meet  dealers  and  discuss 
the  location  of  the  compa- 
ny’s second  European  car 
plant  with  senior  manag- 
ers, writes  CJiriS  Barrie. 

The  Japanese  car  firm 
wants  to  increase  European 
sales  by  half  to  600,000  cars 
a year  by  2000.  _ 

Toyota  indicated  that. 


contrary  to  earlier  reports. 
Mr  Okuda  would  not  visit 
the  sites,  which  range  from 
several  in  France  to  Poland 
and  the  Czech  Republic. 
Britain  — where  Toyota  al- 
ready operates  a plant  at 
Bornaston,  Derbyshire  — 
remains  an  outside  con- 
tender. Company  officials 
played  down  suggestions 
that  the  board  may  decide 
within  a few  weeks. 


Shell  is  under  the  weather 


MILD  March  weather 

pushed  UK  oil  and  gas 
production  to  the  lowest 
levels  since  October  it 
emerged  yesterday  as  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  announced  first 
quarter  net  income  of 
£1.416  billion,  down  19  per 
cent,  writes  Celia  Weston. 

But  Shell  said  that  by  ex- 
cluding £90  million  of  special 
credits  and  inventory 
changes  applicable  to  the 


same  quarter  last  year, 
underlying  net  income  was  1 
per  cent  higher  at 
£1.545  billion. 

Exploration  and  production 
earnings  rose  to  their  second 
highest  quarterly  level  ever, 
but  the  effect  of  higher  off 
prices  was  partly  offset  by 
lower  gas  volumes.  In  chemi- 
cals, earnings  rose  as  cost 
reductions  were  outweighed 
by  lower  margins. 


Attempt  to  beat  carpetbaggers 


Birmingham  mw- 
shlres.  Britain’s  eighth- 
biggest  building  society, 
raised  its  membership 
stakes  yesterday  in  an  at- 
tempt to  discourage ^carpet- 
baggers hunting  for  the 
next  free  shares  windfall, 
urites  Teresa  Hunter. 

The  society,  *he 

hottest  tip  to  jom  the  like 
of  Alliance  & Leicester  and 


the  Halifax  by  floating  on 
the  stock  market,  an- 
nounced that  any  new  sav- 
ers who  allow  their  bal- 
ances to  fall  below  £i,o00 
will  be  disqualified  from 
membership. 

The  society  estimates 
that  about  a third  of  the 

100,000  accounts  opened 
this  year  belong  to  carpet- 
baggers. 


Marriage 
guidance  for 
Andersen 

THE  head  of  Andersen 
Worldwide  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  confident  that 
partners  of  the  accountancy 
and  consulting  empire  would 
be  able  to  settle  their 
differences  after  their  over- 
whelming vote  In  favour  of 
staying  together. 

"We  have  had  a good  mar- 
riage with  a few  bumps,”  said 
Lawrence  Weinbach,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  umbrella  group 
coordinating  Arthur  Ander- 
sen. the  audit,  tax  and  busi- 
ness consultancy,  and  Ander- 
sen Consulting. 

"The  bumps  will  be 
smoothed  out.” 

Tensions  between  the  84- 
year-old  accounting  firm  and 
the  consultancy  which  11  set 
up  eight  years  ago  had  threat- 
ened to  bring  about  a de- 
merger of  the  vastly  profit- 
able group. 

But,  earlier  this  week,  2500 
partners  attending  the 
group's  annual  meeting  In 
Paris  voted  by  83  per  cent  to 
keep  the  two  together.  The 
vote  capped  an  18-month  stra- 
tegic planning  process  to  map 
out  fixe  future  of  the  firm. 

For  the  first  time  last  year, 
revenues  from  consulting  out- 
stripped accountancy,  raking 
in  $4.9  billion  (£3  billion) 
against  $4-6  billion.  But  while 
the  consultants  bring  in  the 
bulk  of  the  money,  the  ac- 
countants still  have  more  of 
the  votes,  with  about  L700 
partners  to  Just  over  L000  for 
consulting.  — Reuter 
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Fidelity  Brokerage 
is  fined  £200,000 


Dan  AZfchwon  amf 

Richard  Mites 


FIDELITY  Brokerage, 
the  British  offshoot  of 
the  huge  US  fund  man- 
ager, has  been  fined 
£200,000  plus  costs  Of  £162,500 
by  regulators  for  the  break- 
down of  its  share-dealing 
system. 

The  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority,  which  polices 
stockbrokers,  said  the  fine 
might  have  been  even  bigger, 
but  the  agency  took  into  ac- 
count the  “significant  loss  of 
revenue”  suffered  by  fidelity 
as  a result  of  a six-month  ban 
on  accepting  new  business- 
fidelity  is  thought  to  have 
lost  up  to  £30  million  in  reve- 
nue during  the  restrictions, 
which  were  imposed  last  Oc- 
tober after  the  SFA  received 
more  than  200  complaints 
from  customers.  The  firm  Is 


also  compensating  an  unspec- 
ified number  of  clients;  even 
if  the  bill  averages  only  £30 
per  customer,  Fidelity  is  look- 
ing at  another  £1  million  of 
expense. 

Auditing  the  accounts  of 

35,000  Fidelity  customers  is 
thought  to  have  cost  about 
£1  million;  in  January,  the 
Guardian  reported  that  the 
SFA  was  expected  to  fine  Fi- 
delity £250,000. 

Other  mitigating  factors  the 
SFO  took  Into  account  in- 
cluded the  “appropriate  mea- 
sures” taken  to  compensate 
clients,  the  "significant 
resources”  devoted  to  untan- 
gling the  problems  and  the 
fact  that  "investors’  money 
and  securities  were  not  in 
any  jeopardy". 

Despite  the  ending  of  the 
new-business  freeze.  Fidelity 
will  remain  under  special  sur- 
veillance by  the  SFA  and  will 
have  to  make  regular  reports 


to  ensure  the  problems  are 

not  re-emerging 

3fid^ty,  ^ “ execution- 
only  stockbroker,  managing 
share  accounts  - including 
tax-exempt  personal  equity 
plans  (PEPs)  — on  behadf  of 

35,000  clients,  including  at 
least  one  with  heavy  political 
connections,  who  has  been  de- 
manding exemplary  punish- 
ment for  the  company. 

Trouble  began  in  April  1996 
when  Fidelity  installed  the 
Tarot  computer  system  to 
settle  client  business.  It  was 
not  long  before  Fidelity  was 
deluged  with  complaints- 
same  clients  had  not  been 
paid  dividends,  white  others 
lost  tax  breaks  through  faulty 
PEP  paperwork.  Payments 
were  made  to  the  wrong  ac- 
counts, there  were  delays  in 
executing  instructions  and  in- 
accurate portfolio  statements 
were  drawn. 

There  were  delays  in  hand- 


ling complaints  and  in 
August  1996  the  SFA  moved 
in.  Fidelity  agreed  to  stop  ad- 
vertising until  the  problems 
were  cleared  up  but  by  Octo- 
ber the  errors  remained  and 
Fidelity  stopped  taking  all 
new  business. 

An  expen  team  Qew  in  from 
the  US  and  David  Plucincky, 
president  since  October  19M, 
made  way  for  troubleshooter 
Kenneth  Rathgeber. 

Tarot  is  the  product  of  a 
London  company,  TCA  Syn- 
ergo,  which  has  pointed  out 
the  system  Is  used  by  about 
one  in  four  British  brokers 
without  problems. 

About  200  clients  are 
thought  to  have  left  Fidelity 
Brokerage  as  a result  of  the 
problems. 

Among  the  business  missed 
by  Fidelity  was  the  £3  billion 
flotation  of  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter, which  created  2.4  million 
new  shareholders. 


ING  seeks  Wall 
Street  outlet 


Julia  Finch 


Dutch  frnaneinl  in- 
stitution which  bailed 
out  the  bankrupt  Bar- 
ings two  years  ago  is  on  the 
verge  of  a deal  to  buy  out  a US 
investment  bank. 

ING  Barings,  ranked  the 
24  th  largest  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  world,  is  in  talks  to 
take  over  Wall  Street  firm  Dil- 
lon, Read. 

The  bank  already  owns  a 25 
per  cent  stake  in  the  New 
York  outfit,  inherited  from 
Barings,  after  the  British 
merchant  hank  collapsed 
tinder  the  weight  of  disas- 
trous unauthorised  trading  in 
share  derivatives  by  em- 
ployee Nick  Leeson. 

ING  is  now  understood  to 
be  ready  to  pay  more  than 
£260  million  for  the  rest  of  Dil- 
lon. Read.  The  price  being  dis- 
cussed is  more  than  double 
the  book  value  — estimated  at 
£125  million.  Illustrating  the 
value  placed  on  getting  a foot- 
hold in  Wall  Street  invest- 


ment banking.  Last  night 
ING’s  London  spokesman 
refused  to  confirm  that  a deal 
was  imminent  but  a source 
close  to  the  bank  said  talks 
were  under  way. 

‘They  are  round  the  table 
at  the  moment  and  are  willing 
to  reach  an  agreement”,  he 
said- 

ING  originally  inherited  40 
per  cent  of  Dillon,  Read  when 
it  took  control  of  Barings  in 
1995.  Dillon,  Read's  partners, 
led  by  chairman  John  Birk- 
lund.  persuaded  ING  to 
reduce  its  stake  to  25  per  cent 
and  had  an  option  to  buy  back 
the  remaining  75  per  cent  at 
10  per  cent  over  book  value. 

Dillon.  Read  bought  back 
the  shares  in  1995. 

The  25  per  cent  stake  stayed 
with  Barings  because  it  had 
an  agreement  with  Dillon, 
Read  to  work  together  on 
transactions  involving  Euro- 
pean and  US  companies. 

Dillon.  Read's  clients  in- 
clude leading  US  corpora- 
tions. such  as  the  Budweiser 
brewer,  Anheuser  Busch. 


Wiesel  to  head 
Swiss  war  fund 


David  Gow 


ELXE  WIESEL,  Nobel 
peace  prize  laureate, 
human  rights  activist 
and  Auschwitz  survivor, 
who  coined  the  word  Holo- 
caust to  describe  the  Nazi 
genocide  of  European 
Jewry,  is  to  be  honorary 
chairman  of  the  £110  mil- 
lion fund  set  up  by  Swiss 
banks  and  companies  to 
compensate  victims. 

The  Swiss  government 
yesterday  ended  weeks  of 
bitter  argument  with  world 
Jewish  leaders,  redolent  of 
the  continuing  acrimony 
over  neutral  Switzerland’s 
role  in  financing  Hitler’s 
war-machine  during  the 
Nazi  era,  by  appointing 
Professor  Wiesel  as  “doyen 
international  chairman”  of 
the  fluid's  seven-member 
board. 

Liberated  from  Bnchen- 
wald  at  the  age  of  16,  the 
only  member  of  his  family 
to  survive  the  extermina- 


tion camps,  and  author  of 
some  40  books.  Prof  Wiesel 
will  be  joined  on  the  board 
by  two  other  international 
members,  Yosef  Borg,  a for- 
mer Israeli  minister,  and 
Avraham  Hirstaon.  a dep- 
uty of  the  Knesset,  the  Is- 
raeli parliament.  He  has  no 
special  powers  but  a 
mighty  symbolic  presence. 

Rolf  Bloch,  the  board’s 
president,  a chocolate  man- 
ufacturer who  heads  the 
Swiss  Jewish  Association, 
said  in  Bern:  “I'm  delighted 
he  (Prof  Wiesel)  is  on 
board.” 

Flavio  Cottl,  Swiss  for- 
eign minister,  said  the  gov- 
ernment was  "especially 
pleased". 

Jewish  bodies  insist  that 
Switzerland  owes  the  heirs 
of  Holocaust  victims 
$7  billion  (£4.3  billion)  in 
assets  and  Interests  but 
Swiss  banks,  shamed  into 
admitting  any  responsi- 
bility. claim  the  amount 
that  they  owe  is  only  a frac- 
tion of  that. 


WANKIE  COLLIERY 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

(incorporated  In  Zimbabwe) 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDED  28  FEBRUARY  1997 

The  audited  results  for  the  financial  year  ended  28  February  1997  with  the 
comparative  figures  far  the  previous  year  are  as  foUawsv 


SALES 

WCC  coal  tonnes 
HPS  coai  tonnes 
Total  coal  tonnes 
Coke  tonnes 
Coke  oven  gas  Nm3 

Turnover 

rTOflt  WUaB  UIUM611L 

Net  interest 
Profit  before  taxation 
Taxation 

Profit  after  taxation 
Dividends: 

Interim  paid  - 7.5  cents  (1996-7.5  cents) 

Final  proposed  - 20.0  cents  (1996-15.0  cents) 


Timmi  mu 

To  capital  reserve 
To  general  reserve 

Retained  profit  for  the  year 
Retained  profit  brought  forward 

Retained  profit  carried  forward 
Earning*  per  share  (cents) 
DtvMends  per  share  (cents) 
DMdend  cower  (times) 
BALANCE  SHEET 
Capital  employed: 

Share  capital 

Reserves  and  retained  profits 
Sharaboldara'  equity 
Deferred  taxation 
Long  and  metflum  term  loans 


1997 

1.745.172 

2,330,192 

4,075.364 

307,211 

25,379,670 

S000 

835.962 

179,285 

Z055 

163,340 

63,987 

117,353 


1996 

2.230,074 

2,379.330 

4,609.404 

207.486 

$000 

865,136 

125.463 

28.296 

153.759 

56.161 

97.598 


12,672 

12.667 

33.838 

25343 

46,510 

70,843 


38,010 

59,588 


28.277 

42.000 


20,712 

38.000 


70.277 

566 

5.065 


5.631 


69.0 

}rr.5 

2-52 

sooo 


169491 
746,014 
915,205 

512.097 

333408  

1.760910  1.658,628 


58.712 
876 
4489 
5.065 
58.0 
22-5 
2.57 

sooo 

168353 

674.832 

843.785 

474,004 

340939 


RxedesMto^and  Invested  1.346374 

1.306,212 

Current  assets 

722,604 

572,622 

Stocks  and  stores 

316,146 

200307 

Debtors 

254392, 

210361 

Liquid  resources 

149,8661 

161,754 

Current  liabilities 

309,068 

220306 

Short  term  borrowings  1 

106.560 

79342 

CredftoTS  [ 

202308 

140.964 

Net  conert  aeseta  _ 

413.536 

352,416 

3,760,510  3,658.628 


EARNINGS  PER  SHARE 

The  eNculatfon  or  eamlngs  per  share  is  band  on  profit  after  twauon  of  $117 
353  ooo  (1996  - S97  598  O00)  and  on  169  190  720  ordinary  shares  In  Issue 
during  the  yew  (1996  ■ 168  952  220  Shares). 

TAXATION 

Induded  In  the  taxation  chares  of  S63  987  000  is  deferred  taxation  amounting  ^ 
538,093.000.  A provision  for  normal  taxation  and  residents'  tax  on  interest 
payable  amounting,  to -$20,721,000  and  S5473.000  respectively  has  been 
made. 

dividends  . . 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  find  dMdend  No.  134  or  20  cents  per  share  be 
and  b hereby  declared  In  respect  of  the  financial  yew  ended  28  FfflavBp'  »■ 

The  dMdend  wU  be  [aid  to  shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  tiuslnaason 

23  May  1997.  The  transfer  books  and  register  of  members  wU  be  closed  trwn 

24  May  1997  to  28  May  1997  both  dares  Inclusive,  and  dMdend  warrants  wfil 
be  posted  to  members  on  or  about  12  Jime  1997. 

Uk  dMdend  payable  to  nonresident  shareholdere  will  be  paid  m accordance 
with  Exchange  Control  Regulations.  Shareholders  tax  of  15*  wW  he  deducted 
where  eppweWe- 

annuai  report  and  accounts  ^ _ 

The  annual  report  and  seconds  for  the  year  ended  28  Februsry  1997  wnr be 
nosted  b>  members  on  or  about  20  June  1997  aid  the  annual  gwierai  meeting 
wffiba  held  on  25  July  1997. 

By  order  of  the  Board  C TN  WW8A1ASDRE.  SECRETARY.  RARARE. 

DIRECTORS;  N.Kudenga  {Chairman).  O.K.Sworlnofs  (Managing).  D-J-  Fry. 
Dr  RMunSEWnyu.  D£JhUfiurangari,  F.MJtetwratl,  AFJUtawnacroft.  Pro*  i-OMm. 


CHAIRMAN’S  STATEMENT 

I am  pleated  to  report  that  the  company  nas  returned  improved  results  ever  1996  and 
In  particular  has  extended  the  forecast  earnings  per  snare  of  65  cents  which  I caw  In 
ny  report  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  by  approdmaety  6%. 

TRADING  PERFORMANCE 

The  cake  own  gas  plant  was  fully  operational  in  April  1996  and  was  officially 
commissioned  tn  October  1996.  A total  Of  25  379  670  normal  cuolc  metres  of  coke 
own  gas  had  tout  so*d  to  the  ambabvra  Electricity  Supply  Authority  (ZE5AI  By  me  end 
of  the  year. 

The  demand  for  coke  In  both  the  local  and  export  markets  was  goad  and  the  volume  of 
coke  sales  was  48%  higher  than  the  same  period  last  year.  Coke  production  from  the 
compwiy's  coke  ovens  was  maintained  at  fuH  capacity  throughout  We  yew- ln  addition 
sales  were  made  fiom  coke  produced  at  The  Zimbabwe  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Limited  CISCO)  toaovring  the  agreement  to  lease  ZJSCO's  coke  own  batteries  and 
finer  train  faulty. 

Total  coal  sales  for  the  year  of  4 075  364  tonnes  (1996  - 4 609  404  tonnes)  shrewd 
a decrease  of  12*  over  tonnages  sold  In  the  previous  year.  HPS  coal  sates  were  2% 
below  the  performance  of  the  previous  year  as  a result  of  taw  demand,  particularly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  yere.  WCC  coal  sales  were  22ft  below  tonnages  sold  over 
the  same  penod  last  year-  mainly  die  to  the  suspension  at  coking  coal  sates  to  3SCO 
and  ms  tow  offtake  u>  ZESA’s  old  thermal  power  stations.  The  availability  of  railway 
wagons,  which  was  erratic,  and  operational  prebiema  Impacted  negatively  on  the  Bales 
performance  when  demand  was  firm,  especiafiy  during  the  second  had  oi  the  year. 


Turnover  and  profit  before  Interest  for  the  yoar  were  26ft  and  43ft  respectively  higher 
than  the  same  period  last  year  despite  a reduction  In  the  whine  of  cool  selea.  This 
was  due  to  the  Increase  in  the  volume  of  coke  sates  and  additional  revenue  from  the 
coke  own  gas  sates.  Coke  own  gas  revenue  mefodan  an  amount  of  *15  000  000 
received  for  use  of  company  equipment  In  the  construction  ot  the  coke  oven  gas 
pipeline  plant.  Certain  input  costs,  particularly  electricity,  fuel  and  explosives. 
Increased  substantially  during  the  year.  The  price  Increase  awarded  In  March  1996 
assisted  to  contain  the  Inflationary  pressure  on  operating  costa.  Effective  cost  control 
measures  were  kept  In  place. 

A provision  amounting  to  *15  729  000  has  been  mode  in  respect  o*  an  edemal  new 
In  dispute  with  the  Minerals  Marketing  Corporation  of  Zimbabwe.  Legal  action  has 
been  taken  to  recover  the  debt  Exploration  costs  amoumfng  to  *12  000  000  were 
Incurred  to  carry  out  feasibility  studies  lor  the  expansion  of  the  mine  to  supply 
additional  coal  to  ZESA's  Slags  111  expansion  programme  and  were  charged  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account. 

The  company  having  been  In  a tax  loss  situation  In  the  past  Is  now  In  an  Income  tax 
payable  position.  A taxation  charge  of  *63  987  000  Includes  deferred  taxation 
amounting  to  S3S  093  000.  a provision  for  normal  taxation  of  *20  721  000  and 
residents'  tax  on  Interest  amounting  to  S5  173  000. 

included  in  the  slocks  end  stores  are  iho  stockpiles  of  coking  coal  and  coko 
anounUr*  to  *34  227  000  and  *64  347  000  respectively.  The  company  has  signed 
coke  supply  Agreements  wtih  various  customers  m the  export  markets.  TWe  wffl  how 
sn  overall  effect  of  reducing  both  coung  coal  and  coke  stockpiles. 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  with  ZlSCO  which  enable  the  company  to  utilise 
ZJSCO’s  coke  owns  and  liner  tram  facility  for  the  production  of  coke.  An  agreed 
monthly  charge  is  offset  against  me  debt  and  2 SCO  haw  also  undertaken  to  male  a 
Died  monthly  payment.  The  ZlSCO  debt  has  reduced  from  *91  OSS  000  to  *74  127 

000  at  the  end  of  the  year  due  to  lease  charges  set  off  against  the  debt  and 
payments  made  during  the  year. 

PMPEMB 

1 am  pleased  to  report  trial  the  board  has  declared  a finer  dMdend  of  20  cents  (1996 
- 15  cents)  per  ordinary  share.  When  added  to  the  interim  OMdend  of  7.5  cents 
(1996  - 7.5  cental,  this  brings  the  total  Addend  psqgfole  to  27.5  cents  (1996  - 22.5 
ceres)  per  share  which  is  covered  2-52  times  (1996  - 247  times). 

PROJECTS 

Work  on  the  mining  feasibility  study  by  the  external  consultants  to  cater  for  the 
edCHonal  coal  requirements  tor  ZE&A's  Stage  tU  expansion  programme  nas  reached 
an  advanced  stage  and  Is  scheduled  la  be  comoteied  in  July  1997.  Negotiations  with 
ZESA  on  the  coal  supply  apeemsm  are  expected  to  t»  completed  thereafter.  Tlw 
external  consUtarcs'  study  also  includes  median  in  long  term  mining  plans  tar  the 
lafoarpound  mine  and  other  operational  aspects  of  ma  cod  bonefidotion  precossos. 

HARARE  OFFICE 

The  company  purchased  Commercial  Union  building  In  Harare  during  the  year. 
Reforofshmem  wore  on  certain  areas  of  the  Budding  we  In  progress  and  iho  company's 
Harare  office  1*  expeded  to  mow  Into  the  budding  at  the  end  of  April  1997. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

DomeixJ  tor  coke  within  the  local,  regional  and  dUfot  martais  Is  ejected  to  remain 
Aim.  The  company  has  planned  to  focus  on  further  dewtapment  of  the  regional  and 
offshore  markets  to  take  advantage  of  the  ogee  mere  to  lease  ZtSCO’a  coke  owns 
and  liner  train  facility. 

The  current  economic  trends  are  Intficsting  potential  mflationary  pressure  on  oat-rating 
costs.  It  to.  nwww.  hoped  that  a price  Increase  of  90ft  for  WCC  com  and  coke  and 
17.6ft  (or  WS  coei  awarded  by  Government  wkh  effect  from  1 March  1997  wffi  assist 
w contain  Increases  In  costs. 

The  company  is  going  through  a strategic  transformation  process  aimed  at  a 
sustainable  improvement  of  productivity,  quafity  control  and  cost  eftoctlwness  by 
redoraltolng  the  utilisation  ol  resources  wtat  emohasfe  on  customer  focus, 
t am  confident  that  tn*  company  «t«  acNeve  earning*  per  share  of  approximately  80 
Contain  1997/8. 

APPffFftnmoM 

flriafly,  i would  ffire  id  thank  my  Mow  directors,  management  end  an  empfoyfe*  for 
their  loyalty  and  haid  writ  during  the  year. 

N.KUDENGA 

CHARMAM 
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Wimpey  urges  calm  on 
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Stampede  back  to  basics 


Meat  is  money 

Gross  income  from  cattle  and 
calves  tn  Texas,  Sbn 


mmmm 


1970  75  30  85  90  85 

Source:  Teas  AQriailmrjl  StBaOcs  Ssrrice 

Americans  are 
sharpening 
their  steak 
knives  and 
spuming 
Europe’s  BSE 
fears  as  well  as 
the  political 
correctness  of 
‘lily-livered 
Manhattan 
shrinks  and 
Washington 
bureaucrats’ 


■»  / * 


Richard  Thomas 
on  a red  revival 


Riding  tall . . . Cowboys  have  their  work  cot  oat  as  OS  cattle  are  back  in  demand  to  restock  European  herds  and  meet  revived  American  appetites  for  red  meat 


PH3T0GHAPH-.  jOEMcWIXV 


Texas  ranchers  buck  the  anti-beef  trend 


Looking  out  over  a 
band  of!  implacable, 
sun-squeezed  faces. 
Sonny  Roberts  shoves 
his  mouth  against  a 
microphone  and  begins  his 
pitch.  “She’s  had  a bit  of  sur- 
gery," he  says,  in  between 
bursts  of  auction-speak.  "But 
she’s  a real  Lady.  And  shell  do 
it  with  anybody." 

Charlie  Johnson  snaps  up 
the  lady  in  question  for  WOO. 
He  needs  to  do  some  breeding. 
In  fact,  the  need  to  breed  is 
what  brings  most  of  the  cus- 
tomers — uniformly  male  and 
stetson-wearing  — to  the  cat- 
tle auction  in  Weatherford, 
just  east  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas- 
Business  cards  here  have  one 
number  for  the  pager,  one  for 
the  bam. 

And  business  is  brisk,  a 
sign  of  a renaissance  in  an  in- 
dustry which  has  shrugged 
off  the  threats  of  BSE.  the 
health  establishment  and  the 
spectre  of  vegetarianism. 

“Things  are  getting  even 
better  for  beef."  says  Texas 


agriculture  commissioner 
Rick  Perry  from  his  office  in 
the  state  capital,  Austin.  Last 
year’s  US  beef  exports  were 
up  21  per  cent  by  volume  and 
12  per  cent  in  value  terms 
over  1995’s. 

The  resurgence  of  the  Texas 
cattle  industry  is  symbolic  of 
broader  shifts  in  US  society, 
away  from  ascetic  health  ob- 
sessions. away  from  a Euro- 
tinged  paranoia  about  dis- 
ease. away  from  political 
correctness.  Back  to  beef, 
back  to  basics. 

Jerry  Don  Galloway,  in 
Weatherford  to  pick  up  some 
bulls  for  his  rodeo  show, 
reckons  the  fiercely  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Texas  has  seen 
off  European-influenced  “lily- 
livered  Manhattan  shrinks 
and  Washington  bureau- 
crats’’- 

He  believes  that  meat,  and 
more  particularly  beef  is  in- 
tertwined with  the  very  char- 
acter of  the  US  of  A. 

Certainly,  Americans  have 
a unique  relationship  with 


meat  the  cowboy  is  a power- 
ful cultural  icon  of  a simpler, 
better  life.  Think  of  steak,  hot 
dogs  or  burgers,  and  the 
chances  are  you  think  of 
America. 


WHILE  the  Euro- 
pean beef  mar- 
ket suffers  in 
the  long  shadow 
of  the  BSE  cri- 
sis, Texan  ranchers  are  draw- 
ing up  plans  to  profit  by 
restocking  British  herds. 
Even  the  Oprah  Winfrey 
show  — usually  the  opinion 
leader  In  the  US  — failed  to 
whip  up  any  concern  among 
consumers  about  the  danger 
of  importing  the  disease. 

“Damn  Europeans  worry 
about  everything,"  says  73- 
year-old  rancher  OB  Garner, 
resting  outside  the  Weather- 
ford stockyards  after  buying 
two  cows.  “There  ain’t  no 
sense  in  it.  I just  hang  on  to 
the  cow  by  her  tail  and  let  her 
drag  me  out.  She  always 
does." 


5 Germany  and 
Netherlands  „ 

can  sfc  hold  ©1 

the  p.  you’r® 
hoMin  r:  easily. 


The  Guardian  International  gives  you  a European  perspective  on  the  fatest 
news,  including  business,  economics,  sports  and  specialist  features.  As 
part  of  our  initiative  to  make  it  more  readily  availabieT  you  can  now  take  out 

a subscription. 

The  newspaper  will  be  delivered  to  your  home  early  each  day 
at  a reduced  rate,  so  if  you'd  like  the  Guardian  International  more  quickly 
and  cheaply,  simply  get  hold  of  a phono  and  call: 


For  the  Netherlands:  016145-7300 
or  write  to:  Van  Gelderen  Import  BV,  Burgemeester  Krollaan  14 
NL-5126  PTGILZE 

For  Germany:  06205/955-0 

or  write  to  Press  Service  Thud  GmbH,  Subscription  Department  Postfach  16  40, 

68759  Hockenheim 


For  Texas,  where  cattle  and 
calf  production  rakes  in 
$6.3  billion  (£3.9  billion)  a 
year  and  ranks  second  only  to 
oil  in  economic  importance, 
an  upturn  in  consumption  is  i 
big  news.  The  state  is  easily 
the  biggest  beef  producer,  and  i 
the  second-ranking  beef  con- , 
sumec.  in  the  nation.  Taxes  i 
from  the  cattle  Industry  opt- , 
strip  those  from  its  nearest  I 
rival,  cotton  production,  five- 
fold. 

Bat  the  mood  has  not  al- 
ways been  so  buoyant  Oyer 
the  past  10  years,  the  industry 
has  weathered  some  difficult 
storms. 

First  the  early  1B90S  reces- 
sion hit  beef  consumption 
bard.  With  real  wages  stag- 
nant cash-strapped  shoppers 
turned  to  cheaper  and  more 
consistent  chicken  — so 
much  so  that  Texan  trucks 
still  carry  stickers  from  that 
time  reading:  Support  the 
Beef  Industry:  Run  over  a 
Chicken. 

Today,  with  the  US  econo- 
my in  better  shape,  families 
are  buying  beef  again.  But  the 
cattlemen  have  also  had  to 
see  off  ■Tfly-livered"  coastal 
health  mxts,  whose  scare  cam- 
paigns  about  the  dangers  of 
red  meat  took  some  of  the 
shine  off  beef  sales  in  the  late 


1980s  and  early  nineties. 

Mr  Perry  says  the  trend 
towards  healthier  eating  did 
force  the  industry  to  modern- 
ise its  appeal-  “A  health  craze 
swept  the  world  in  1980s,"  he 
says.  “We  were  swamped  by 
an  almost  anal  focus  on 
health.  But  the  cattle  Industry 
had  to  respond." 

Ranchers  agreed  to  pay  a $1 
levy  for  each  head  of  cattle 
sold — dubbed  the  “check-off” 
system  — to  fund  the  Texas 
Beef  Council's  increased  mar- 
keting effort.  Glossier  ads, 
leaner  cuts  and  better  breed- 
ing followed. 

Working  with  food  writers, 
nutritionists  and  researchers, 
council  head  Richard  Wor- 
tham has  managed  to  push  up 
consumption,  with  each 
American  now  eating  an  av- 
erage of  64.11b  of  beef  last 
year,  up  by  a couple  of  pounds 
on  the  previous  two  years. 


MR  WORTHAM 
was  a natural 
choice  for  the  job 
of  making  the  in- 
dustry's pitch  — 
he  used  to  do  it  professionally 
for  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
baseball  team  “I  had  to  give 
up  because  I wasn’t  getting 
people  out  any  more.  This  Is 
jnst  a different  kind  of 


Factories  feel 
sterling  strain 


Sarah  Ryle 

JWhTEAPY  factory  sector 
^^fegrowth  felled  to  gener- 
^b^ate  more  jobs  in  April  as 
sterling's  strength  continued 
to  worry  firms  and  dent  ex- 
ports, according  to  figures 
published  yesterday. 

The  monthly  purchasing 
managers*  index,  which  pro- 
vides a snapshot  of  manufac- 
turing activity,  was  slightly 
lower,  at  56.2,  last  month. 
Anything  over  SO  indicates 
expansion. 

Factory  output  and  new 
orders  slowed  slightly,  al- 
though the  Chartered  Insti- 
tute of  Purchasing  and  Sup- 
ply (OPS),  which  runs  the 
survey,  described  order  books 
as  “buoyant*1  on  the  back  of 
healthy  domestic  demand. 

Peter  Thomson.  CEPS  direc- 
tor-general, said  the  manure- 
turing  scenario  was  “almost 
perfect"  despite  dear  signs 
that  exports  were  hit  for  an- 
other month  by  the  pound's 
rapid  appreciation. 

The  only  disappointment 
was  on  the  jobs  front,  he 
added,  with  managers  still 
reluctant  to  take  on  more 


labour.  However,  they  were 
keener  to  invest  in  capital 
goods,  suggesting  that  they 
are  optimistic  about  business 
prospects. 

The  pound's  strength  has 
quelled  price  rises  by  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  imported  raw 
materials.  Prices  were  also 
held  down  because  spare 
capacity  enabled  purchasing 
managers  drive  harder  bar- 
gains with  suppliers,  the  CIPS 
said. 

This  held  the  prices  compo- 
nent of  the  overall  PMI  steady 
in  April  at  40.5.  indicating 
felling  costs,  and  bolstered 
recent  arguments  from  indus- 
trialists that  an  infiation- 
curbing  rise  in  Interest  rates 
is  unnecessary. 

Mr  Thomson  said:  “There 
is  steady  growth,  but  It  is  not 
running  away.  There  are  no 
inflationary  pressures  or 
capacity  constraints.  The 
strong  pound  has  stiffed  de- 
mand just  enough  to  keep  a 
lid  on  things." 

The  survey  provided  fresh 
evidence  of  a two- tier  econo- 
my, with  manufacturing  still 
lagging  behind  the  service 
sector  expansion,  analysts 
said. 


pitching.” 

Recognising  the  rise  in  two- 
earner  couples,  the  council 
has  pushed  30-minute  beef 
recipes,  advertising  them 
around  peak  TV  shows  such 
as  Friends  and  Frasier. 

“People  still  want  beef  — 
it's  what  they'll  order  from  a 
restaurant  menu,"  he  Mr 
Wortham  says.  “But  working 
moms  haven’t  got  hours  to 
prepare  steak,  so  we  have  de- 
vised recipes  for  stir-frys  and 
salads.” 

Mr  Wortham  has  been 
pushing  the  romanticism  of 
the  industry,  using  the  Holly- 
wood-varnished image  of  the 
cowboy  to  promote  more  In- 
terest In  beef.  As  he  points 
out,  the  state  still  has  about 
2,000  working  cowboys,  and 
they  stiff  ride  horses. 

He  recounts  with  pride  the 
story  of  a group  of  Japanese 


citizens  who  won  a Tokyo 
quiz  show  and  had  their 
choice  of  US  vacation.  “What 
they  wanted  to  do  was  visit  a 
ranch,  ride  horses  and  sleep 
under  the  stars."  he  says.  But 
he  insists  it  is  not  only  about 
selling  sepia-tinted  dreams: 
"This  is  our  heritage.  We 
can’t  afford  to  lose  it." 

The  end  of  political  correct- 
ness has  also  given  beef  a 
boost  Along  with  cigars,  top- 
less bars  and  liquor,  red  meat 
is  riding  the  wave  of  a back- 
lash against  the  ascetics. 
Right-wing  talk  show  hosts 
are  helping:  the  famously  out- 
spoken and  popular  Rush 
Idmbaugh,  the  famously  out- 
spoken and  popular  spokes- 
man, hollers  at  his  listeners 
to  chew  some  steak. 

■Teopie  are  fed  up  with 
being  told  what  to  do  on  a Sat- 
urday night  what  to  do  at  the 


bar.  what  they  can  and  cant 
eat."  Mr  Wortham  Shi's: 

The  swing  against  the  fret- 
ful early  I99fis  is  good  for- 
Texas  on  other,  counts,  loo:  «■ 
Houston  is  the  capital  of  lap- 
dancing joints,  and  the  state 
in  the  biggest  oil  producer  In 
the  US.  Guzzling  ear*  are 
back  in  vogue,  bare  breasts 
nn  acceptable  drinking  back- 
drop. And  oil  is  good  flair  beeE 
“I  don’t  know  many  vegetar- 
ian oilmen'”  jokes  Waltham- 
“What  linos  their  pockets  Is 
good  for  us.  loo."  :x'  i " 

Ail  of  which  brings  cheer  to 
the  heart  nf  rodeo-owner  Mr 
Galloway,  who  believes  there 
is  more  at  stake  than  just  ft  _ , 
$6  billion-a-year  industry. 

"This  isn’t  about  what's  on 
your  plate,  it  is  about  what’s 
in  your  heart."  he  says.  “It  is 
about  the  American  dream  — 
the  American  way  oflife.” 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,953 

Set  by  Enigmatist 


Across 


8 As  far  as  you  can  Tell?  (7) 

9 Ron  Cox  turns  to  soak  with 
saliva  (7) 

11  Say  “I"  most  when 
infatuated  with  ft?  (7) 

12  Instrument  of  lova  with  a 
plain  recycled  wrapping?  {71 

IS  The  principle  of  X-rated 
film?  (5) 

14  Western  Junction?  (9) 

18  Spend  more  rashly  on 
tissues  for  nutrition  (9) 

19  Issue  covered  in  news 
programme© 

21  Lover’s  Tittle  restraint!  (7) 

23  The  Watch  tower’s  ad 
covers  recto  in  paper's 
centrefold  (7) 

24  Remedy  for  stringlessrtess 
In  band?  (71 


25  Thug,  head  severed  many 
times  (7) 

26  Believe — when  l say  you 
can  have  my  sex  appeal) 
(4J.4.2) 

Down 


1 Sad.  sad  info  (3-4) 

2 I don’t  believe  in  theft  (7) 

3 Swell  music  and  endless 
teeny  boppingl  (9) 

4 Rise  and  dress  (3,2) 

5 Charge  tike  Parliamentary 
constituencies?  (7) 

6 Lustful,  pay  in  haste  (7) 

7 Thing  with  some  clothes 
removed — an  Instructive 
experience!  (6,6) 

lO  What  Stentor  did  lor  a 
living?  (7,5) 

1 5 My  old  Uni,  mum,  is  going 
through  change  (4.5) 

17  An  ecstasy  drug  turned  up 
bv  a diver  here  (4,3) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,98* 


18  Liberated  group  not  doing 
anything  (3.4) 

19  Country,  Iran,  devastated 
(totaHyH?) 

20  Reindeer's  grog-blossom? . 

- ....  ■" "T 

22  Viator  to  Fowey 

encountered  setter  up  at  pie 
top(5L  . >-• 

Solution  tomorrow 
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